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ABSTRACT 
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The following principles guide our research related to the education and emptoynient of youth and 
adults with specialized education, training, employment, and adjustment needs. 



• Individuals have a t>asic right to be educated and 
to work in the environment that (east restricts tlieir 
right to team and interact with other students and 
persons who are not handicapped. 

• Individuals with varied abilities, social 
backgrounds, aptitudes, and learning styles must 
have equal access and opportunity to engage in 
education and work, and life-long learning. 

• Education experiences must be planned, delivered, 
and evaluated based upon the unique abilities, 
social backgrounds, and teaming styles of the 
Individual. 

• Agencies, organizations, and Individuals from a 
broad array of disciplines and professional fields 
must effectively and systematically coordinate their 
efforts to meet individual education and 
employment needs. 



• Individuals grow and mature throughout their lives 
requiring varying levels and types of educational 
and employment support. 

• The capability of an individual to obtain and hotd 
meaningful and productive employment is 
important to the individual's quality of life. 

• Parents, advocates, and friends form a vitally 
important social network that is an Instrumental 
aspect of education, transition to employment, and 
continuing employment. 
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Parent Involvement in Transition Programs 

Jeff McNair and Frank R. Rusch 



Professionals in various education and rehabilitation disciplines often comment on the 
importance of parents to the success of education programs and indicate that in the absence 
of special funding or special projects, the single most important factor in successful transi- 
tion is the parent. However, there is little information about how parents have been and 
can be involved, or what parents perceive their role(s) to be. 

Much work has been done regarding parent perceptions of educational programs. 
McDonnel (1987) found that parents were satisfied with the quality of special education 
instruction and the overall program offered by local schools. Myers and Blacher (1987) 
found parents were satisfied with their child's special education teacher, school personnel, 
and the school program in general. Epps and Myers (1969) found that parents were satisfied 
with school teaching across the four educational domains (domestic, community, 
vocational, and leisure). Yet they report that 45% of parents anticipate "employment" (the 
authors use this term in its broadest sense) of their transition-aged sons or daughters with 
severe handicaps in an adult day program, 15% in sheltered employment, and only 3% in 
part-time employment. No mention was made, however, of whether or how parents were 
involved in a transition program, or the basis of their perceptions. 

Schwartz (1970) describes interactive strategies used by mothers involved in the medical 
care system. She found that the parents she interviewed tended to adopt one of three roles: 
they are active questioners or passive acceptors, or they withdraw from the system. It seems 
that in the transition process, parents can assume three similar roles: facilitator, nonpartici- 
pant, or difficult parent. As facilitator, a parent contributes to the transition team as an 
integral team member who is willing to make some kind of commitment (e.g., receive 
training, attend meetings, assist in finding vocational placements or living arrangements) 
in order to maximize his or her involvement (Wehman, Kregel, & Barcus, 1985). As 
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nonparticipant, the parent gives those working with his or her child a free hand in transi- 
tion plan development and implementation. For example. Hill Seyfarth, Orelove, 
Wehman, and Banks (1985) found that parents indicated satisfaction with the current 
program placements of their children regardless of how normalized the placement was or 
the quality of the work life it offered. This is similar to the findings of Epps and Myers 
(1989), who reported that parents are satisfied with the education or transition program 
independent of the expected employment or independent living outcome. These parents 
do little more than sign the transition plan. This is by no means a value judgment of this 
group, because circumstances sometimes prohibit involvement. 

The difficult parent opts for outcomes other than those recommended by the transition 
team, perhaps because of a past disagreement with one of the members of the transition 
team, the results of the intense st*"'ss at the time of transition (Cole, 1985), or philosophical 
differences. The work of Hiii, Seyfarth, Orelove, Wehman, and Banks (1985) supported the 
third of these potential problems waen they found that parents may not agree with the 
transition team about the importance of work itself in the adult life of a person with handi- 
caps. At the same time, however, it is important to point out that one person's difficult 
pareni is another person's advocate. Without professionals to take the lead, the parent may 
be the only defense against inappropriate goals and outcomes. 

Unfortunately, many transition programs may have avoidance of the difficult parent as 
their only goal. This is not to imply that they embrace either of the other two types of 
parents; they merely avoid the third type. Obviously programs based on this strategy of 
interaction with parents cannot be expected to be successful in acquiring optimal levels of 
involvement. 

Assuming that parent iikvolvement is important to desired transition outcomes 
(integrated employment, Independent living, and just options in general), rt'searchers need 
to address more specifically how to facilitate parent involvement. A good starting point 
would be to assess the current profile of parent involvement in transition programs. 
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including the percentage of clients and their parents being served, the type of involvement 
and roles that parents are assuming in the transition process (Schutz, 1986), and how this 
profile matches up with the involvement desired by parents. Additionally, researchers 
should determine how involvement has affected parent projections for the future 
(Seyfarth, Hill, McMillan, & Wehman, 1987). It was the goal of this study to look at these 
issues. 

In tlUs study, parents were asked what their involvement had been in the transition 
process, the kind of involvement they would desire, and responsibilities they would be 
willing to assume in order to be involved. It is hoped that Uiis information will provide (a) 
an indication of how parent desires for involvement are being addressed, and (b) an indica- 
tion of parents' satisfaction with transition involvement. 

Methodology 

Survey Sample 

The survey sample consisted of 200 tamilies across ti\e United States who had a son or 
daughter with handicaps in the age range from 14 to 25. The sample was identified by the 
Ohio Coalition of the National Parent CHAIN (Coalitions for Handk:apped Awareness and 
Information Network). The Ohio Coalition contacted the other eight regional coalitions 
(California, Colorado, Florida, Illinois, Pennsylvania, New York, Texas, and Washington, 
DC) and asketd each office to identify approximately 20 families within their region who met 
the criterion for inclusion in the sample. These names were then forwarded to the Ohio 
Coalition. 

Survey materials were assembled ai\d coded by the authors and sent to CHAIN where an 
introductory letter was included, names were coded, and the survey mailed. During this 
time, the authoni remained in close contact with the CHAIN staff. Two weeks after the first 
mailing, a foUow-up letter was sent to nonrespondents encouraging them to respond. 
Completed packets were then returned to the authors. 

ERIC 
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Questionnaire 

Basic demographic information and information about parent involvement in transi- 
tion programs was collected (se6 Table 1). In preparing the questionnaire, a question regard- 
ing program involvement was included as a means of comparing the experiences of 
respondents in transition programs. Respondents could reply to the question, "Which of 
the following describes your son's (daughter's) involvement in a program to help him (her) 
to make the transition from school to independent living or work?" by checking one of the 
following: (a) will be involved in a program, (b) is currently involved in a program, (c) has 
completed a program, or (d) there is no program that I know about. These four groups 
provided the basis for several comparisons. 

Other questions addressed whether parents had a plan in mind for their child once they 
left school, the kind of information parents felt they needed to make the best decisions for 
their offspring's future, whether they had been contacted by the school to plan for transi- 
tion, and their knowledge of adult services. A large portion of the survey concerned the 
involvement that parents had had in programs and the type of involvement they would 
like or be willing to have in programs. 

In order to compare expected and desired outcomes more specifically, parents were 
provided with 11 statements relating to their son's (daughter's) post-school life and asked to 
respond to two questions about each statement. First, they were asked "What do you 
imagine your son/daughter will be doing once his/her education is completed?" and 
second, "What would you like to see your son/ daughter doing once his/her education is 
completed?" These and other questions provided a framework for an analysis of parent 
involvement in transition programs. 
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Table! 

Selected Parent Survey Itema Related to Pawnt Involvement in Traitaition Prop-ama 
(Questions 1-24 relate to demographics and therefore are not indtided in this table.) 

25. Have you been contacted by your son's/daughter's school to plan for his/her transition to indcpen> 
dent living or work once they have finished with school? 

Yes No 

26. Do you have a plan in mind for what your son/daughter will be doing once he/she has finished 
with school? 

Yes No 

27. Do you know what adult services are available in t^\e community for your sun/daughter once 
he/she is finished with school? 

Yes No 

28. Do you feel that you have been an important part of the team planning for the transition of your 
son/daughter from school to independent living or work? 

Yes No As far as I know there is no team 

29. What do you imagine your son/daughter will be doing once he/she is finished with school? 
(Check all that apply.) 

» i ring at home Living in the community 

Living in a group home Living in a state institution 

Living in his/her own apartment Kold^ a fob in the community 

Working a sheltered workshop Not working at all 

Earning kisattunmiitimum wage Earning minimum wage 

Earning nwni than minimum wage 

30. Please check each of ithe following that would help you plan for your son's/daughter's life once 
he/she has finished with school. (Oteck all that spply*) 

More infomnation about your son's/daughter's Khool 

More information about your son's/daughter's skills 

A better understanding of your son's/daughter's options for work in the comununily 

A better understanding of your son's/daughter's options for independent living in the 

ojnununlty 

Increased financial support for your son/daughter once he/she has finished with school 

Increased emotional support and encouragement from your family 

Involvement in a parent support group 

More information about adult service agencies 

Increased professional support (from teachers, doctors, clergy, etc.) 

Otha-(pfeaacspedfy). 



I do not think I need any help 



31. What would you like to see your son/daughter doing once he/she is finished with school? (Check 
all that apply.) 

Living at home Living in the conununity 

Living in a group hon¥> . Living in a state institution 



Living in his/her own apartment ItoWing a job in the community 

Working in a sheltered workshop Not working at all 

Earning less than minimum wage Earning minimum wage 

Earning mure than nUnimum wage 
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Table 1 (Continued) 



32. Which of the following descri^e9 your sonVdaughter't involvement in « prognm to help him/her 
to make tlie transition from school to independent living or work? 

Will be involved in a program (go on to question 35) 

Currently involved in a program (go on to question 34) 

Has already completed a program (go on to question 33) 

There is no program that I know about (go on to question 35) 

33. If your son/daughter has already completed a transition program^ what is he/she doing now? 
(Check all that apply.) 

Living at home Living in the community 

Living in a group home Living in a state institution 

Living in his/her own apartment Holding a Job in the community 

Working in a sheltered workshop Not working at all 

Earning less than minimum wage Earning minimum wage 

Earning naore than minimum wage 

34. What kind(s) of involvement have you had in programs assisting your sen/daughter with the 
transition from school to work? (Check all that apply.) 

A member of the transition team 

An equal partner in decision nviking 

Involved in flnding potential |ob placements 

Involved in finding potential community living arrangements 

The penon who makes all the final decisions 

A resource person who is called upon only if needed 

____ No involvement 

Oaicrfpkwit» spfyif| /) 

35. What kind(s) of involvement would you like to have in programs assisting your son/daughter with 
transition from school to work? (Check all that apply.) 

A member of the transition team 

An equal partner in decision nuking 

Involved in finding potential Job placements 

Involved in finding potential conununity living arrangements 

The person who makes all the final decisions 

A resource person who is called upon only if neoded 

No involvement 

Ohcr(pk3aseapQdiy) ^____„.«^ 

36. In order to be most iiwolved in the transition process, J would be %villing to 

Attend weekly meetings 

Attend monthly meetings 

Talte some training to team more about transition 

Help to solve logistical problems (like transportation) 

At'iist in the training of other parents 

Participate in training groups with otl^r parents 

Participate in support groups with other parents 

1 would rather leave it up to professionals (teachers, rehabilitation counselors, etc.) 

C3thcr(pScasespedfy) 



37. Coes your son/daughter have a job right now? 
Yes No 
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Data Analy^la 

Frequencies were generated for each of the survey items. Respondents were then 
divided into the four groups mentioned earlier based upon their transition program 
involvement experience. Significant differences among the groups were determined with 
Student's t-tests and analyses of variance. 

Data were considered missing if a question mark was placed on a response blank rather 
than a check, if two marks were made for a question requiring only one, or if the respon- 
dents created and checked her own category. 

Results and Discussion 

Of the 200 surveys sent, 108 were returned. Of these, 85 were completed correctly and 
met the criteria for inclusion (offspring between the ages of 14 and 25). Surveys were 
received from 22 states. Most respondents (51%) lived in suburban areas, 19% were urban, 
and 27% were rural. Virtually all of the respondents were white (99%), and all surveys were 
completed by the mother of the child with handicaps. Motheis' ages ranged from 34 to 62 
with a mean of 47, and fathers' ages ranged from 36 to 72 with a mean of 49. Twenty-five 
percent indicated that high school was the highest educational level achieved; 62% 
indicated college experience. Sixty-two percent of the parents had annual incomes of more 
than $30,000, and 24% had incomes of $20,000 to $30,000. Eighty-nine percent of families 
were two-parent families, 87% were married, 1% single, and 9% divorced. 

In 62% of the cases, tiure were either three or four persons living in the household, 
with 72% having three or fewer children. In 59% of the families only one person worked 
full time; in 31%, two persons worked full time; and in 33%, one person worked part time. 
(In 52%, no one worked part time.) Ninety-four percent indicated a religious affiliation, and 
61% considered themselves regular church attenders (6% often; 27% seldom; 6% never). 
Eighty-eight percent luid only one child with handicaps and that child was most often the 
firstborn (45%) or secondbom (21%), Twelve percent had more than one child with l\andi- 
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caps. Finally, 56% of the offspring were male and 44% were female. Ages of the offspring 
with handicaps ranged from 14 to 25 with a mean of 18.6. 
Offspring Characteristics 

Parents were given a list of handicaps and encouraged to check all handicapping condi- 
tions that applied to their child. Therefore, parents may have checked learning disability 
and sensory impairment, for example, in reference to a single child. The most frequently 
checked responses were learning disability, physical handicaps, and moderate mental retar- 
dation. 

Seventy-four percent of parents considered their child as healthy, and 63% stated their 
child appeared physically normal. Five percent of persons with handicaps had received 
special education services for 0-5 years, 32% for 6-iO years, 40% for 11-15 years, and 23% for 
16-21 years. 

Expected and Desired Post-School Outcomes 

Parents were asked what they thought their child with handicaps would be doing once 
school was completed. In 63% of cases, parents had a plan in mind for what their son or 
daughter would be doing after the school years. 
|ndfrpgi)^lgnt Uy\^g 

Table 2 shows that although more than 50% of parents expected their child to live at 
home once his or her schooling was completed, significantly fewer than that number 
desired this arrangement. Also, although only marginally significant, it was indicated that 
though few parents imagined their child would have his or her own apartment or live in 
the community, in each case parents felt these were desirable outcomes. None of the 
parents imagined or d^ired institutional placement as an option. 
Vocation 

There were no significant differences between the percentage of those who imagined 
their child would work in a sheltered workshop and those who desired this outcome. In 
each case these groups were represented by less than a third of the parents, perhaps 

• 4 
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Table 2 

What Parents Imaging Their Adult Children Will Be Doing Upon Their Completion of 
Schooling Comp ared With What They Would T it,. Thpm to Be Doine (N-85) 





Which of the following 
do you imagine your 
son (daughter) will be 

finished with school? 

% 


Which of the following 
wouki you like to see 
your son (daughter) 

rintnff nnro hp fchp) 1^ 

finished with school? 

% 


Significance 
of 

difference 


Living at home 


54.8 


25.6 


0.0001 


Living in a group 


28.6 


37.8 


0.16 


Living in his (her) 


28.6 


42.7 


0.06 


L^iving m (nc 
community 




41 5 


006 


institution 




OjO 


1.00 


Working in a 
sheltered workshop 


28.6 


20.7 


0.24 


Holding a job in 
tho community 


48.8 


67.1 


0.02 


Not working at all 


7.1 


OX) 


0.01 


Earning less than 
minimum wage 


216 


12 


0.0001 


Earning minimum 
wage 


26.2 


27.2 


0.89 


Earning more than 


26.2 


54.9 


0.0001 



minimum wage 
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indicating parents want more normalized outcomes. When one looks at the responses to 
the next statement, "Hold a job In the conrniunity," it appears that this may indeed be the 
case. Although only 50% ol parents imagined their child would hold a job in the commu- 
nity, a significantly greater number of parents desired this outcome. This contention was 
further supported by the importance parents placed on wages as a desired outcome. The 
responses to three statements about wages (earn less than, more than, or the minimum 
wage) demonstrated that to a significant degree, parents (a) do not desire their children to 
earn less than minimum wage, (b) appear satisfied with the earning of minimum wage, but 
(c) would like their chiW to earn more than the minimum wage (statistically significant at 
the 0.05 level). 

When asked to indicate the types of information thac would help parents plan for their 
son's (daughter's) postschool life, 40% indicated more information about their 
son's/daughter's skills, 66% indicated more information about work options, 37% wanted 
more information about conununity living options, and 56% wanted more information 
about adult service agencies. Other kinds of assistance parents felt would be helpful were 
increased financial support, 35%; increased emotional support from their family, 20%; 
involvement in a parent support group, 24%; and increased professional support, 48%. 
Transition Program Involvement 

A comparison was made of transition program involvement experience and desired 
involvement in such programs to gain insight into parent satisfaction with involvement. 
Among the seven variables tested, several significant differences were found (see Table 3). 
First, parents were significantly less involved in transition programs than they desired. 
Nearly 70% desired involvement, whereas slightly more than 30% experienced involve- 
ment. Second, significantly more parents desired to have an equal part in decision making 
tlwn were given the opportunity to do so. Third, although 12% indicated no involvement 
exnerience with the transition team, less than 2% indicated that they desired no involve- 
ment. 
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Table 3 



Actual Transition Program Involvgment versus Desired Transition Program Involvement 





What klndis) of involve- 
ment have you had in 
programs assisting your 
son (daughter) with the 
transition from school 

to work? 
(Crouos 2^3. ns32) 
% 


What kindvs; ot involve- 
ment would you like to 
have In programs assist- 
ing your son (daughter) 
with the transition from 

school to work? 
Groups \23 U 4. n-85) 

% 


Significance 
of 

difference 


A member of the 


33.3 


6S.0 


0.001 


An equal part In 
decision making 


54.5 


78.7 


0.01 


Involved in finding 
potential job 
placements 


37.5 


54.7 


0.11 


Involved in finding 
potential community 
living arrangements 


31.2 


49.3 


U.G? 


The person who makes 28.1 
all the final decisions 


21.3 


0.76 


A resource person 
who is called upon 
only if needed 


115 


16.0 


0.65 


No involvement, I 


115 


13 


0.01 



would rather leave it 
up to the professionals 
(teacheis, rehabilitation 
counselors, etc.) 
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Parents also indicated that they wanted t«> be involved in finding job placements and 
community living arrangements more often than they had the opportunity to do so, 
although this was only marginally significant. As an aside, the authors suggest that particu- 
larly in regard to securing vocational placements, parents may be a largely untapped 
resource. Professionals often are new to a community or do not live in the community in 
which they pre working. They may also have i .ently completed their education or have 
been educator's and are therefore out of touch with the business world. Parents therefore 
may have greater success, or know of significantly more opportunities for employment 
within the community simply because they may have lived and worked in the community 
all their lives. Additionally, parents appear to desire a part in finding independent living 
arrangements for their children. Clearly professionals are particularly amiss if they do not 
recruit and encourage parent involvement in these areas. 

Then, although fewer parents wanted to be the final decision maker than found them- 
selves in that role, the difference was not significant. This was also the case for a small 
percentage of parents wanting to act as a resource. There was no significant difference 
between the percentage desiring that role and the percentage experiencing the role. 
Program Involvement Options 

Parents were then provided with four options from which to select their transition 
program involvement. Twenty-one percent (ns16) indicated they will be involved in a 
program (Group 1), 28% (n-22) indicated that they were currently involved (Group 2), 13% 
(n=10) indicated they had completed & program (Group 3), and 38% (ns29) indicated that 
they were unaware of any program (Group 4). 

Analysis of variance indicated some significant differences among the groups. The ages 
of the children in Groups 1 (mean 16.3 years) and 4 {m^iu\ 16.9 years) were significantly 
different from Groups 2 (mean 20.1 years) and 3 (mean 22.7 years) at the .05 level. This may 
indicate that the children of parents in Group 4 are as yet too young to be involved in a 
transition program, offering hope that although parents reported knowing of no programs, 

IS 
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there may be one for ihem In the future. Second, membcis of Group 2 had spent signifi- 
cantly mci'c time in special education services than those of the other groups. Members of 
Groups 2 and 3 had been contacted signlficanUy more often than those of Group 4 by the 
school to enlist their involvement with the transiUon team which perhaps indicates that 
the school contact affects parent involvement, that is, parents infrequently initiate contact 
with the transition team, or more obviously titat if there is no program, there is no contact. 
There were no significant differences between program involvement groups based upon 
handicapping condition. In other words, people with a variety of handicapping conditions 
were generally equally represented across the four groups. 

As slated earlier, 63% of parents had a pUn in mind for what their chUd would be doing 
once school was completed. It was also observed that parents involved in a transition 
program (Groups 2 and 3 vs. Group 4) were signilicanay more likely to have formulated a 
postschool plan for their son or daughter with handicaps. This finding may suggest that 
when parents are Involved in a JransiUon program, they wiU have a greater interest in the 
future of their offspring or at least may be provided with information, as evidenced by their 
forming a postschool plan. 

Another significant diffesence was noted between parento' perceived knowledge of adult 
services. Groups 1 and 2 felt more aware of community adult service options than did 
Group 4. There was no difference between Group 3 and the other groups, possibly indicat- 
ing that although parents anticipating program involvement or currently involved in a 
program may feel knowledgeable about adult services, once they are involved with them, 
they find they know less than they had thought. There was obviously a greater transition 
team involved for Groups 2 and 3 than for Group 4, and finally, a significantly greater 
percentage of persons who completed a transition program (Group 3) were employed than 
those who had not completed a transition program (Groups 1 and 4). 

As indicated in Table 4, there was only one significant difference among the four groups 
regarding what parents imagined their son or daughter would be doing once he or she was 
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Table 4 



Group Percentages Comp ared on the Question. "What do you Imapine vour son (daug hter) 
will be doing once he (she) is finished with school?" (Check all that apply) 





% Group 1 
(n=:16) 


% Group 2 
(n=22) 


% Group 3 
(n«10) 


% Group 4 
(n=29) 


Living at home 


43.8 


54.5 


50.0 


65.5 


Living in a group home 


31.3 


36.4 


40.0 


24.1 


Living in the community 


43.8 


217 


20.0 


20.7 


Living in his/her own 
apartment 


31.3 


18.2* 


70.0 


13.8* 


Living in a state institution 


00 


OjO 


0.0 


0.0 


Working in a sheltered 
workshop 


43.8 


36.4 


10.0 


24.1 


1 loiQing u joo m me 
community 




45.5 


7U.U 


41.4 


Not working at all 


63 


OjO 


10.0 


10.3 


Earning more than 
minimum wage 


25.0 


27.3 


50.0 


13.8 


Earning minimum w^^e 


37.5 


18.2 


50.0 


24.1 


Earning less than 
minimum wage 


31.3 


18.2 


10.0 


17.2 



« s: Significantly less than Group 3. 

Group 1 = Will l>e involved in a transition program, 
Group 2 = Currently involved in a transition program. 
Croup 3 » Have completed a transition program. 
Group 4 > I'here is no transition program that I am aware of. 
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finished with school. Parents In Group 3 were significantly more likely to think that their 
child would be living in his or her own apartment once schooling was over than were 
parents in Groups 2 and 4. This result is difficult to interpret in regard to Group 2, especiaUy 
when one considers that the age difference between the groups is so small. One potential 
explanation is that perhaps transition teams do not begin actively seeking independent 
living arrangements until the final year of the transition program. Therefore, parents in 
Croup 2 would not be aware of or involved in finding placements until that final year. 

Another area explored what parents would be willing to do in order to be involved with 
the transition team. Specifically, parents responded to the question, "In order to be most 
involved in the transition process, I would be willing to...." by checking as many of the eight 
statements that followed, characterized the kinds of commitments they would be willing to 
make (see Table 5). To slightly varying degrees, parents indicated that they would be wUUng 
to make each of the commitments listed. Responses were then separated according to the 
four groups described earlier, and it was found that parents generally were in agreement 
among the groups about the varying involvement responsibilities. In fact, the only 
statistically significant difference was between Croups 3 and 4 in regard to the variable, 
"Assist in the training of other parents." This finding is not surprising, as parents who had 
completed a program were more willing to provide training than those who were not even 
aware of a program. One other variable was particularly worthy of note. Only 1.2% (one 
parent) indicated that she "would rather 'tavy it up to the professionals." In other words, 
virtually all parents wanted to have som^ kind of involvement in the trinsition process. 

General Discussion 

The parents represented by this sample were generally those who might be characterized 
as "active/' as all were involved in parents' groups to some extent (evidenced by the sample 
selection). Although more than one-third of parents were without programs, nearly two- 
thirds were involved or were anticipating involvement in some type of transition program. 
Significantly more parents wanted to be involved with the transition team and have an 
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Tables 

What Parents Are Willlne to Do to Be Involved in TransiHon Programs i%) 



Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
(nal6) (n=22) (nalO) (n=29) 



Attend weekly meetings 25.0 42.1 20.0 48.3 

Attend monthly meetings 62.5 57.9 40.0 72.4 

Take transition training 62.5 79.0 50.0 79.3 

Solve logistical problems 43.8 57.9 40.0 43.8 

Train other parents 56.3 73.7 90.0 51.7* 

Participate in parent 50.0 73.7 70.0 65.5 
training group 

Participate in parent 68.8 79.0 80.0 69.0 
support group 

Leave everything up to 6.2 0.0 10.0 OjO 
the experts 



* s Significantly less than Group 3. 

Group 1 = Will be involved in a transition program. 
Group 2 = Currently involved in a transition program. 
Group 3 s Have completed a transition program. 
Group 4 = There is r » transition program that I am aware of. 
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equal part in decision making than had the opportunity to do so. In fact, virtuaUy all 
parents desired involvement. It is therefore the responsibility of the transition team to seek 
out parents and offer a range of involvement oppojtunilles from which they can choose, 
acting with the assumption that parents generally do desire Involvement. Parents also 
indicated that they had preferences for their chUd's postjchool life, relating to not living at 
home, working in the community, and earning a wage equal to or greater than the 
minimum. 

A great void remains, however, in the parent involvement Uterature; that is, little if any 
work has looked at how parent involvement affects outcomes. Questions need to be asked 
regarding whether (a) students whose parents were involved in their educaUonal program 
achieve better, and (b) parent involvement in transition planning leads to a smoother 
transition to adult life, results in more options being offered to the transitioning individual, 
is correlated with maintained employment or higher status jobs, or results in better 
independent living options. ObViously there will be variabUity based upon what parents 
bring to the transition team and the abilities of their children; however, these questions 
need to be answered to support efforts aimed at faciUtating parent involvement. 
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Note 

The contents of this paper were developed under Federal contract number 300-8SO160 
from Special Ivducation Programs, under the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services (OSERS)« U.S. Department of Education. Points of view or opinions do not neces- 
sarily represent OSERS positions or policy. 
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Using a Cognitive-Process Approach to Teach Social SkUls* 

Lana CoUel-Klingenberg and Janis Chadsey-Rusch 



To date, few studies hcve focused on teaching appropriate social skills related to 
employment (Chadsey-Rusch, 1990). Most studies have utilized a traditional social skill 
training approach that typically consists of a rationale for why the behavior is important, 
exan^ples of the behavior, an opportunity to practice the behavior, and feedback regarding 
performance. Social skills taught have included interviewing (Kelly, Wildman, Urey, & 
Uerler, 1980), compliance (Karlan & Rusch, 1982), question-asking in conversations 
(Chadsey-Rusch, Karlan, Riva, & Rusch, 1984), and accepting criticism, taking a joke, and 
soliciting assistance (Shafer, Brooke, & Wehman, ^985). Although this research has been 
successful in teaching social skills, few studies have shown generalization of skUls beyond 
the brief periods of initial procedural evaluation. 

Recently, several researchers have advocated using a cognitive-process approach to teach 
social skills because it may promote generalization (Chadsey-Rusch, 1986; HoUin ii Trower, 
1988; Ladd & Mize, 1983; McFall, 1982; Park & Gaylord-Ross, 1989). This approach typlcaUy 
involves teaching a generative process of social behavior rather tlian specific component 
parts (Hollin & Trower, 1988). Individuals are taught to (a) formulate goals for social 
interactions, (b) decode or interpret salient cues inherent in social contexts, (c) decide on 
overt behaviors that would best meet the social goal(s) and the social situaUon, (d) perform 
ihe behavior, and (e) judge whether or not the performed behavior was effective in meeting 
their goal(s) and in eliciting positive or neutral feedback from the others involved in the 
interaction. This approach is promising because, once learned, individuals may then utiUze 
it across a variety of social contexts. 

Unfortunately, there are few demoiwtratioiis of a cognitive-process model being used to 
leach social skills. In one of the few studies. Park and Gaylord-Ross (1989) used this 
approach to teach social skills to three in-^ viduals with mental retardation who were 
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working in nonsheltered employment settings. One subject was trained to decrease 
mumbling and increase social initiations and conversational expansions. Contingent 
effects were seen in the training setting with the onset of process training and the effects 
generalized to the nontraining or work setting. Two additional subjects were trained to 
exhibit initiations, expansions, and terminations in conversations. First, the subjects were 
trained to exhibit these behaviors with a traditional social skills training approach, and then 
they were trained to exhibit the behaviors using a process approach. No generalization 
effects appeared in the criterion work setting until the process model was instituted. Park 
and Gaylord'Ross (1990) demonstrated that youth with mental retardation could learn the 
process for generating social behaviors, and that the process approach did lead to the 
generalization of behaviors across settings. Additionally, this study suggested that a 
cognitive-process approach may be more effective for training job-related social skills than a 
traditional social skills training approach.. 

Clearly, further work is needed to better understand the cognitive-process approach to 
teaching social skills. The primary purpose of this investigation was to determine if a 
cognitive-process approach could be learned by secondary-aged students with moderate 
mental retardation. In particular, specific attention was paid to the students' process of 
learning this approach. Generalization across untrained exemplars and settings was also 
measured. 

Methods 

Subjects and Setting s 

Three students participated; each attended a public, segregated school at\d was identified 
by his or her classroom teacher, speech therapist, and vocational coordinator as not 
iiandling criticism appropriately at school or while receiving training in a work site. Two of 
the students worked part-time in Integrated employment settings and ..ic other student was 
involved in an integrated work-training program. 
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Claiie was 21 years old, had an estimated IQ score of 42 (Stanford-Binet), and was 
diagnosed as having Down Syndrome, diabetes, and visual Impairment. Her expressive 
speech involved the use of three- to four-word utterances. Receptively, Claire followed 
two- and three-step directions (e.g., "I'll get ready and then wait for you here. Go talk to 
your teacher and meet me in the other room"). Claire worked 20 to 30 hours a week at a 
fast-food restaurant. She had been employed at this restaurant for nearly a year and most of 
her work was unsupervised by school staff (le., she was supervised by a restaurant manager, 
with occasional visits by a vocational trainer). Cbire liked her job and appeared to look 
forward to going to work each day. 

Diane was 19 and had an IQ score of 36 (Stanford-Binet). Her speech was difficult to 
understand and others frequently asked her to repeat herself. Diane could follow simple 
directions, such as "repeat after me," however, she had difficulty following two-step 
directions. Additionally, her attention span was shovt and she frequently had to be directed 
back on-task. Diane was involved in a work experience program at a local hospital two days 
a week (for a total of 6 hours). She worked with other students having disabilities and was 
constantly supervised by school staff. Her work supervisor commented that E>iane was not 
really interested in her job. 

Jenny was 19 years old, had an IQ of 52 (Stanford-Binet), and was diagnosed as having 
Down Syndrome. She was able to communicate using three- to five-word utterances and 
could carry on simple conversations (e.g., "I was working too slow. My boss told me to 
move. I iried to work faster.' ). She was also able to understand and follow complex 
direcaons and lengthy explanations. Like Claire, Jenny was employed 20-30 hours a week at 
a fast food restaurant. Her work was supervised by another worker at the restaurant and 
occasionally by school staff. She had worked at the restaurant for over a year and often 
spoke of how much she liked her job. 

Social skill training was conducted in a classroom separate from the participants' 
homeroom. Generalization to natural environments was measured in the participants' 
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homeroom at school and at each participants' work setting, while generalization to 

untrained exemplars was probed during each training session. 

Materials 

Hand-drawn pictures of ten social situations depicting work-related criticism were used 
during training sessions. A training script, which accompanied the pictures, was developed 
to insure consistency across training sessions and across subjects.^ Five of the pictures and 
scripts were used during training, and five were used for generalization probes. 

At each work setting, the subjects wore micro-cassette recorders (Pani ronic, RN-125, 
Micro-cassette Recorder t.m.). These recorders were worn throughout baseline and training 
to assess generalization. The recorders also were worn for 1 to 1.5 weeks prior to beginning 
baseline so that the subjects, and others at the work sites, would become accustomed to the 
presence of the recorder. Each recorder was outfitted with a blank 30 min tape before work. 

In the classrooHA, a regular table-top recorder was used for 30 min per student, each day. 
Each student's 30 min segment was selected based on when the student was present at 
school and the type of activity that was occurring. For each student, a time was chosen 
during an activity that involved high rates of iJUeraction between the student and a teacher, 
and where criticism was likely to occur. During the school taping, the classroom teacher 
activated the tape player at the beginning of the 30 min <>ession. Thus, a total of 60 min of 
naturalistic recording was obtained for each participant each day. 
Instnictional Content 

Social validation procedures similar to those reported by Coldfricd and D'Zurilla (1969) 
were used to select samples of social situations and examples of appropriate social 
responses. The three teachers who referred the students (i.e., vocational trainer, classroom 
teacher, speech therapist) were asked to list examples of two types of criticism that occurred 
most often with each participant. The two types were personal rriticism (e.g., "Your clothes 
arc dirty") and work-related criticism (e.g., "You are late again "). 

^ Oil 
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Information gathered from teacher data was used to generate a list of training examples 
of the types of criticism that the student would Ukely receive in the work setting. Examples 
of criticism that were stated by more than one teacher, or that appeared frequently in the 
literature and were related to work performance (e.g., time management), were considered 
high priorities for training examples. 

After a Ust of common criticisms was compiled, scenarios were generated that described 
interpersonal situations involving another person criticizing the participant. Pictures were 
drawn and scripts were written for use with these scenarios. Once the scenarios, complete 
with pictures and a short description, were developed, they were shown to a group of 
undergraduate college students majoring in special education (H= 12). These students 
provided feedback on the clarity of the pictures and the short descriptions or scenarios 
accompanying the pictures. Each of the shidents was asked to rate each scenario on a scale 
of 1 to 5, with 1 being unclear and 5 being veiy clear. The social validation ratings for aU 10 
pictures ranged from 3.4 to 5.0 (M = 4.2), which suggests that the pktures and scenarios were 
clear, thus, no revisions were made. 
Dependent Variables and Data CnllPcHf^t^ ProcedurM 

The social skill trained in this study was responding to criticism. Data on the students' 
responses to criticism were coUected during training, during generalization probes to 
ur^rained stimuli after training, and in two generalization settings (work and school). Data 
on the acquisition of the cognitive-process components (described below) were also 
measured during training. 

Kggponses tp criUcisp^ were defined as any verbal behaviors that were displayed 
immediately after the criticism (i.e., within 10 sec.) such as talking, shouting, screaming, 
mumbling, or crying. 1/ no response occurred after the criticism was given, this also was 
noted. Appropriate responses included acknowledgment of the criticism through an 
apology and a statement of correction, for example, 'Tm sorry, ru clean it up," or "I'm 
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sorry, I won't do it again." Inappropriate responses included not responding at all and 
excuses such as, "Well, Joe was talking to me." 

Criticism was defined as any verbal admonishment from another person about the 
participant, the participant's behavior, or the participant's performance. Admonishments 
included statements of critique (e.g., "Your work yesterday was lowiy") and statements of 
critique with a direction (e.g., "There are still smudges on that door, do it again"). 

Besides collecting data on responses to criticism, data also were collected on four 
variables related to the cognitive-process approach of responding to criticism: social 
decoding, social decision, social performance, and social evaluation skills. These behaviors 
were measured in the training setting after subjects were presented with five scenarios 
depicting workers being criticized. 

Social decoding skills were defined as the skills used to discriminate or decode what was 
happening during a social interaction. Data were reported as percent correct and collected 
on nine behaviors: verbalizing the decoding rule, and asking and answering each of four 
questions about what was happening in the scenario, who was criticizing, why criticism was 
occurring, and how the person who was criticizing might feel. (For an example of correct 
re.s^ onses to all components, see the training script in Table 1.) For all cognitive-process 
components, responses were scored as incorrect if students did not respond within 3 
seconds to the scenario or stated the wrong rule, questions, or answirs to the questions that 
accompanied each scenario. 

S ocial decision skills were defined as the skills used to decide which response would best 
meet the demands of a social situation. When an individual is criticized, several responses 
may be possible. For example, one could get mad, cry, fail to respond, or apologize and offer 
to remedy the situation. In this study, data were collected on two l}ehaviors: verbalizing the 
decision rule and stating the possible options to criticism (e.g., "Get mad") and the preferred 
option (i.e., apologizing and offering to remedy the situation). 

O .) 
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Table 1 

Example from Training Protocol 



The trainer savs; 

"This is a picture of a worker like you. He is working slowly. His boss is telling him to 
hurry up and finish mopping because he has other chores to do. You be the worker and I'll 
be the boss. Remember to say the rules out loud and tell me what you would do." 
(Student's name) . you need to mop faster, you have other chores to do. 

The student says : 
(Data is collected here) 

(Social Decoding Skills) 

1.0 'The first rule is understand what is going on. 

1.1 So I ask myself, What is happening? 

Well, here the boss is upset with me, I am taking too long to mop and have 
other chores to do. 

1.2 Then I think to myself, who is upset with me? 
The boss is upset with me 

13 Next, I think to myself, why is the boss upset with me? 

He is upset because I am taking too long to mop. 
1.4 Then ! think to myself, how does the boss feel? 

He's mad." 

(Social Decision SkUls) 

2.0 'The second rule is decide what to do. 

21 I could ignore the boss or get mad. Those things wouldn't be good though 
because the boss would still be mad. Right? So, I am going to tell him that 
I am sorry and that I will try to work faster." 

(Social Performance Skills) 

3.0 'The third rule is do what I had decided to do. 
3.1 So I say, I'm sorry, I'll work faster." 

(Social Evaluation Skills) 

4.0 'The fourth rule is what happened when I said I was S'.. • » > 

4.1 So, I ask myself, How does the boss feel now? 
I don't think he's as mad now. 

4.2 Then I think, how do I feel now? I feel better since 1 said I'm sorry. 

43 Finally, I ask myself, Did I do the right thing? I think saying I'm sorry was a 
good thing to do." 
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Social performance Skills were defined as the overt responses made to a social situation. 
Once an individual has been criticized, has decoded the situation, and has decided what to 
do, he or she acts on that decision; that is, the individual responds to the criticism. Data 
were collected on (a) the participants' verbalization of the performance rule and on (b) their 
response to the criticism. 

Social evaluation skills were defined as the skilb used to judge whether or not the overt 
social respor ^e demands of the social situation. Once a response to a criticism had 

been made, the pa: ' lipant had to consider if the response resulted in a positive feedback, or 
at least avoided negative feedback from the other individual involved in the interaction. 
Within this component, data were collected on seven behaviors: verbalizing the evaluation 
rule and asking and answering three questions about how the other individual in the 
interaction fy)t, how they (the participants) felt, and if they had done the right ti\ing. 
Experimental Design and Condition 

A multiple-bas<..ii>e design across subjects was utilized to assess the effects of the 
cognitive-process ap *roach. Experimental conditions included (a) baseline and (b) 
cognitive-process trauting for all three subjects with the addition of (c) intensive skill 
training for one subject. 

Baseline . Bas^3line measures were collected in tlie training, work, and school settings. 
Training baseline consisted of 5- to 10-min individual sessions assessing the student's 
responses to all 10 social scenarios involving criticism. The student was shown a picture, 
given a brief description of what was happening in the picture, and asked what she would 
do in that situation. The students' responses were scored as correct if they provided an 
apology and a statement of correction. Data was only collected on the performance 
component of the cognitive-process approach because the other three components (i.e., 
decoding, deciding, and evaluating) did not occur naturally in an overt manner prior to 
training, During baseline, no feedback or reinforcement was given; however, each 
participant was praised occasionally for paying attention and listening. 

ERIC * 
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Baseline measures also were collected during school hours when each student was in 
the classroom and at each student's work site. Each student's responses to criticism were 
tape-recorded in the generalization environments. At the end of the school day, each 
participant gave the tape recorder to the classroom teacher. The first author and an 
additional observer listened to the tapes uiid developed written instances of criticism and 
each student's response to criticism. 

To ensure that enough opportunities to respond to criticism existed throughout this 
investigation, each student's vocational trainer was enlisted to deliver at least three 
criticisms during the 30-min taping period, 3 days per week (2 days per week for the student 
in the work experience site). Although these instances of criticism were planned, they were 
legitimate (i.e., the students were not criticized unjustly, or for things they were not 
responsible for). Even though the vocational trainers were aware that the students were 
participating in a study, they were naive to the specific purpose of the study. 

Cognitive-process training . Training occurred three times per week for each student; 
sessions lasted 20 to 30 min each. Each training session was conducted by the first author. 
The four components (i.e., decoding, decision-making, performance, a?id self-evaluation) 
were taught using modeling, rehearsal, and feedback. At the beginning of each session, the 
trainer explained what was to be taught and then gave a rationale for why responding to 
criticism appropriately was important. Next, the trainer showed a picture of a social 
situation involving criticism. The trainer then modeled the cognitive-process approach. 
First, tl\e trainer stated the social decoding rule (i.e., "The fi -st rule is to understand what is 
going on"). Then she described the situation in the picture verbally by pointing out who 
was criticizing, what was happening, why it was happening, and how the individual who 
was criticizing might feel. Tl\en, the trainer modeled the social decision component (i.e., 
•The second rule is, decide what to do"), identified the choices for responding, and chose a 
response to the social interaction. Next, the trainer modeled the social performance 
component by stating the rule (i.e., "Do what I decided to do"), and made the social 
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response. Finally^ the trainer modeled the social evaluation component by verbalizing the 
rule (i.e., "What happened when I said I was sorry?"), and evaluated her performance by 
describing how the boss might feel now, how she felt now, and if her response to the 
situation was successful or unsuccessful. 

After the trainer modeled all of the components, data was collected on the student's 
verbal rehearsal of the four process components in response to the same picture. During 
this rehearsal situation, the trainer played the boss, or the person doing the criticizing. If 
the participant had difficulty with any of the components, she was given verbal prompts to 
complete the process. Social reinforcement was used for correct responding. All five social 
scenarios were used during each training session (resulting in five training trials per 
session) but were presented in random order. A general summary of the training 
procedures are included in Table 2. 

Intensive skill training. Intensive skill training was implemented on the social skill 
decoding component with Diane after training on all four components resulted in little 
progress. The training strategy was the same as described above, except that after modeling 
the entire process the trainer provided intensive instruction on the first component only 
(social decoding). Here the trainer modeled the scenario again, stopping after the social 
decoding rule. Diane just pr .d the social decoding component for two trials. 
Observers and Agreement 

The first author and a second observer were used throughout the study to take data on 
training and to transcribe the tapes from the school and work settings. The second observer 
assessed reliability on training and generalization data. This second observer was an 
undergraduate student in special education and was naive about the purpose of the study. 
Before beginning to collect reliability measures, both were trained on the forms and 
procedures to be used and practiced transcribing generalization tapes to a criterion level of 
80%. During training, the second observer collected data simultaneously with and 
independently of the first author for 30% of the training sessions. Agreement was 
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Table 2 

General Social Skills Train ing Procedures 



1. Presentation of training sununary and rationale. 

1 Presentation of firet training picture and verbal description of social situation. 

3. Model of social skills rules, as applied to situation. 

a. decoding 

b. decision 

c performance 
d. evaluation 

4. Kole-play of social skills rules, as applied to same social situation.* 

(Prompts given for incorrect responding and social reinforcement given for correct 
responding.) 

a. decoding 

h decision 

c performance 

d. evaluation 

5. Steps 2 - 4 repeated with four different pictures. 

6. Five generali2;atlon probes administered using untrained pictures and social situations.* 



*Data collected during this step. 
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calculated by taking the number of agreements on responses made by the subjects (i.e., 
correct or incorrect responses) and dividing by the number of agreements plus the number 
of disagreements (multiplied by 100). Agreements were defined as both observers recording 
the same response from a student on a particular item. Disagreements were defined as each 
observer recording a different response. Intcrobserver agreement scores for Qaire were 93% 
(80% to 100%); 93% for Diane (91% to 100%); and 91% for Jenny (89% to 100%). 

The data from the micro^assette tapes, used in the work and school settings, also were 
evaluated by the second observer. Each criticism was transcribed, verbatim, onto paper. 
Evaluating the transcripts consisted of counting the number of appropriate and 
inappropriate responses made by the students as well as rating the content of each student's 
responses. Reliability was assessed for 36% of the generalization tapes. 

Agreement was calculated by taking the number of agreements and dividing by the 
number of agreements plus the number of disagreements and multiplying by 100. 
Agreements were defined as both observers rating the responses to criticism the same way. 
Specifically, each response was rated a minus (•) if it did not contain both a statement of 
apology (e.g., "I'm sorry") and a corrective statement (e.g., "I'll do it over"). If the response 
included both an apology and a statement of correction (e.g., "I'm sorry, I'll try to work 
faster"), it was rated a plus (-f). Disagreements were defined as each observer rating a 
participant's response differently. Inter-rater agreement scores for the generalization 
transcripts ranged from 50 to 100% (M. 97%). Reliability scores for each student were as 
foUows: Claire, 100%; Diane, 50 to 100% (M = 92%); and Jenny, 100%. 

Results 

Training Data 

Figure 1 shows the baseline and training data for Claire and Jenny for each of the social 
skill components trained (i.e., decoding, deciding, performing, and evaluating). Although 
the data for Claire and Jenny show improving perfomiance across all four components. 
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Diane's data (shown in Figtire 2) indicate that her performance did not improve as rapidly 
or consistently as intervention continued. 

At the beginning of training, Claire performed only 7% of the decoding components, 0% 
of the deciding components, 10% of the performing components, and 14% of the evaluating 
components. When the study was terminated (Day 12), she performed 96% of the decoding 
components, 1(X)% of the deciding components, 100% of the performing components, and 
94% of the evaluating components. Claire's performance on the decoding and evaluating 
components showed a steadily increasing trend throughout training. Alternatively, the 
number of cor.-ect steps that she achieved on the middle components (i.e., deciding and 
performing) stayed at near zero levels until the fourth day of training, when both began to 
increase more rapidly. 

Jenny's performance was similar to Claire's. On the first day of training Jenny 
performed 33% of the decoding components, 0% of the deciding components, 0% of the 
performing components, and 46% of the evaluating components. At the end of training 
(Day 8), she performed 93% of the decoding components, 100% of the deciding components, 
100% of the performing components, and 100% of the evaluating components. As 
mentioned above, Jenny's overall performance was very much like Claire's. That is, 
initially she responded somewhat higher on the first and last components (i.e., decoding 
and evaluating) than on the middle two (i.e., deciding and performing). On the third and 
fourth days of training, the number of correct responses increased greatly for deciding and 
performing, so that by the fifth day of training there was little difference among the data for 
all four components. 

Baseline and training data for Diane are displayed in Figure 2. Diane's training 
performance did not follow the same pattern as Claire's and Jenny's. Initially, Diane 
completed 11% of the decoding components, 0% oi the deciding components, 0% of the 
performing components, and 31% of the evaluating components. These levels of 
performance remained relatively stable until after the intensive training strategy was 
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implemented with only the decoding component. After three days of this training/ Diane 
completed an average of 45% of the decoding components, which was i>igher than the 34% 
that she had averaged previously. Interestingly, her performance on the deciding and 
performing components dropped to zero, but raised to an average of 68% on the evaluating 
component. Thus, even though intervention was not implemented with the evaluation 
component, it may have been affected by the training on the decoding component, showing 
a possible relationship between the two components. 
Generalization to Untrained Scenarios 

Figure 1 shows that Claire and Jenny exhibited zero levels of performance to untrained 
scenarios during baseline. Once training was introduced for both participants, perfonnance 
increased from 0% to 80%, showing a rapid level change. Performance was relatively stable 
for Claire, dropping to 60% on the second training day and alternating between 80% and 
100% for the next five days. Her performance stabilized at 100% on the eighth day of 
training and remained there for the duration of the study. Jenny reached 100% accuracy on 
the second day of training and stayed there for the remainder of the study. It is interesting 
to note that although Claire's and Jenny's rate of correct responding on the probes to 
untrained scenarios increased substantially with the onset of training, their number of 
correct responses on the performance component of training did not reflect similar changes. 

As can be se n in Figure 2, Diane also exhibited zero levels of performance for un.'rained 
stimuli during baseline. Her performance did not change at all with tt^e introduction of 
training and remained at 0% for the remainder of tiie study. 
Generalization to Natural Environments 

Data collected in the natural environments showed little indication of generalization. 
Unfortunately, the generalization results were compromised because few instances of 
criticism actually occurred in tt^e generalization environments. Even though vocational 
trainers had been asked to criticize the students (when appropriate), few instances of 
criticism occurred when the students were being tape recorded. For example, in the work 
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setting ihe number of opportunities for responding to critidsnt varied across days witii the 
mean number of opportunities being 1.20. 

In both the school and work settings there was little change in performance from 
baseline to training; However, on the 28th day of the study, Claire responded correctly to 
criticism on one of three opportunities in the school setting. She also demonstrated a 
correct response in the work setting on the 26th day of the study. 

Anecdotal data . Near the end of the study, Jenny's vocational trainer reported that 
Jenny had responded to criticism in a different way than she ever had before. The 
vocational trainer called the senior author and said that even though she did not know 
what the students were being trained to do when criticized, Jenny had responded in a 
manner not previously witnessed by the trainer. The vocational trainer stated tliat when 
she criticized Jenny (on the 31st and again on the 36th day of training), Jenny responded 
with an apology and a statement of correction. Unfortunately, this did not occur during a 
time when the participant was wearing the tape recorder. 

Discussion 

With a cognitive-process approach, individuals are taught a generative process of social 
behavior rather than specific component behaviors (Hollin k Trower, 1968). Although this 
process has been described theoretically (e.g., Argyle k Kendon, 1967; Ladd k Mize, 1983; 
McFall, 1982), there are few applications of its use. Since the approach relies on receptive 
and expressive language skills, some may think it an inappropriate strategy for individuals 
with mental retardation. However, Park and Gaylord-Ross (1989) demonstrated the 
effectiveness of using this approach with individuals with mental retardation. 

This study, too, demonstrated that two of the three participants with moderate mental 
retardation could also learn this approach. That the approach teaches a strategy that should 
be generic to all social situatioi\s would seem to be desirable. Additionally, a cognitive- 
process approach would seem important because it actively involves learners and requires 
them to analyze, discriminate, and respond to multiple stimuU. Interestingly, both Jenny 

4 ) 
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and Claire (the two participants who learned the process) commented that they had to 
"think so hard" during training. Perhaps, traditional Interventions have not taught 
individuals with moderate mental retardation to be active participants in their learning, hut 
instead have involved them only as passive learners who make simple responses to 
noncomplex stimuli. 

One student, Diane, demonstrated consistently low rates of performance throughout 
training. Although no definitive reasons can be identified for her performance, a number 
of diffeisnces exist between Diane and the other two participants. First, her IQ score was 
lower than Jenny's and Claire's. Second, Diane was not particularly interested in her job, 
did not spend much time at work, and needed a lot of supervision. Perhaps Diane was not 
motivated enough to learn the process and did not care whether or not she responded to 
criticism in an appropriate manner. Clearly, individuals targeted for training must have a 
vested interest in the goal of training if training is to be effective (Chadsey-Rusch, in press). 

Another possible explanation for Diane's lower performance could be that the process 
was too complicated for her to learn as it was presented (i.e.^ the strong emphasis on 
language) (Whitman, 1990). It is possible that adaptations could be made for individuals 
who have trouble learning this appraich. One alternative that was explored in this study 
was to train one component at a time, thus reducing the number of steps that the 
individual has to learn at one time. Although this alternative was explored only briefly, 
data indicated that the procedure resulted in performance increases on the trained 
component (decoding). Another alternative that might facilitate learnii^g would be to use 
picture cues along with training. Picture cues reduce language demands and have been 
used in combination with self-instmctional strategics to teach vocational skills (Agran, 
Fodor-Davis, Moore, k Deer, 1989; Wacker & Berg, 1983). 

Certainly an important issue to consider froni this study was the lack of generalization 
to the natural environment. The lack of generalization to the school and work settings may 
have been due to a number of factors. First, Claire and jenny seemed to be in the 
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acquisition stage of learning the process; that is, they did not seem fluent In using the 
components. It may be that students with moderate mental retardation must practice 
complex strategies an undetermined amount ol time prior to being able to generalize their 
use of the strategy. Future research should document where in the training process 
generalization begins to occur; this type of documentation has only occurred in a few 
studies (e.g., Hughes & Rusch, 1989). 

A second factor limiting generalization may have been due to an insufficient number of 
op^tortunities to measure generalization. It is entirely possible that occurrences of criticism 
in the natural environment were not enough to measure the extent of the generalization. 
Future research should focus on other methods of collecting this type of data (i.e., behaviors 
that occur inconsistently or occur in low frequencies). Such methods might include using 
self-reports in combination with co-worker and supervisor reports or planting an unknown 
observer in the natural environmut.^ 

Because criticism occurred infrequently, one might question whether handling criticism 
appropviately was an appropriate target for training. Work-related literature, however, 
shows thu: employers find accepting criticism to be an important skill for employees to 
have (Salzberg, Agran, & Lignugaris/ Kraft, 1986). Further, none of the three subjects 
responded to criticism appropriately and one subject Genny) was nearly fired from her job 
for not responding to criticism appropriately. 

Another issue that may have affected the generalization results concerns the setting 
used for training. In this study, and in the study by Park and Gay lord-Ross (1989), training 
was conducted in analogue settings. Investigators have suggested that generalization 
results may be enhanced by training in the natural environment (Brown, Nisbet, Ford, 
Sweet, Shiraga, York, & Uomis, 1983; Coon, Vogelsberg, &l WiUiams, 1981; Marcnetti, 
McCartney, Drain, Hooper, k Dix, 1983). However, it may not always be convenient for staff 
to conduct in-vivo training. For example, some important behaviors (e.g., responding to 
criticism) occur infrequently, making it difficult for staff always to be present when they 
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occur. One solution to this might be to have co-worken implement training (Nisbet k 
Hagner, 1988; Rusch k Menchetti« 1981). This type of training; however, may prove to be 
obtrusive in terms of drawing unwanted attention to the worker or Interrupting naturally 
occurring interactions; it may also impede the natural development of friendships between 
the worker and his or her co-workers (Chadsey-Rusch, 1990). Another concern is that co- 
workers may not always work closely enough to provide training when needed, and it may 
be difficult for co-wcrken to teach a generative process of social skills. 

The unique and promising feature of a process approach is that it may facilitate the 
generalization of learned skills by giving the learner a generic strategy for dealing with a 
variety of social situations. Thus, if a cognitive-process approach does indeed facilitate 
generalization, perhaps it holds the answer for training individuals who are placed in work 
settings where in-vivo training is not always possible. Future research must address this 
promise more fully. 

One of the interesting findings from this study was that performance to untrained 
stimuli did not occur until after process training was implemented. That is, repeated 
exposure to the probe scenarios did not result in the participants learning the targeted 
response. This result suggests that the process does indeed play a role in generalization. 
Also, even though Claire and Jenny had reached criterion on the performance component 
in training, they did not generalize their responses to the natural settings, indicating that 
proficiency on the perfonnance component alone does not guarantee generalization to the 
natural environment. Clearly, future research nreds to investigate the role that a process 
approach may play in facilitating generalization. 

Another interesting finding from this study was the possible relationship between the 
first and last components (i.e., decoding and evaluating) as evidenced by Diane's data. In 
decoding/ individuals may consider the social situation in terms of what is happening, why 
it is happening, who is involved in the interaction, and how the person feels. In 
evaluating, individuals examine what has just taken place by asking themselves how 
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others feel, how they feel, and whether they think they did the right thing. Given these 
similar features of the two components, it is not surprising that when the intensive 
training strategy was implemented with Diane, her performance increased not only on the 
trained component (decoding), but also on the evaluation component. Future research is 
needed to examine the relationship between the components. 

A final issue concerns training specific responses to criticism, it could be argued that 
participants were trained to be passive in responding to criticism by apologizing and 
offering to remedy the situation. Although this is a valid argument, it should be noted that 
when an employer or a supervisor criticizes a worker, it may be best for that worker to 
avoid arguing. The use of a process approach, however, could allow the individual greater 
freedom in choosing responses, as well as teaching learners to discriminate between 
appropriate and inappropriate instances of criticism. 

In sumn\ary, this study is one of the few attempts to use a cognitive-process approach to 
teach social skills to individuals with moderate mental retardation. The results from this 
study showed that two of the three participants learned the approach and evidenced 
generalization to untrained stimuli. It is possible that this type of training is more effective 
with some individuals than others, particulariy those who are motivated to learn, have 
higher IQ scores, and better language skills. For those individuals who have diificulty 
acquiring the process, steps may be taken to modify the procedures, as was done in this 
study. Because appropriate social skills are crucial to the success of workers with handicaps 
in competitive employment settings (Chadsey-Rusch, 1986; Greenspan & Shoultz, 1981; 
Salzberg, McConaughy, Lignugaris/ Kraft, Agran, & Stowitschek, 1987), there is a need for 
training approaches that are effective, convenient to use, and teach the complexities of 
social interactions. The cognitive-process approach may be one strategy that meets that 
need; however, further research is needed. 
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Notes 

^This study was supported in part by the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services, United States Department of Education, pursuant to contract number OEG 300-85- 
0160. However, the opinions herein do not necessarily reflect the position or policy of the 
Office of Special Education, United States Department of Education. 

copy of this material can be obtained by writing to: Janis Chadsey-Rusch, Transition 
Institute, College of Education, University of Illinois, 110 Education, 1310 S. Sixth St., 
Champaign, IL 61820. 
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An Analysis of Minority SUhis Supported Employees 
in RelaUon to Placement Appwach and Selected Outcomes 

PhUip G. Wilson, Mark F. O ReiUy, Frank R. Rusch, and Jho-Ju Tu 

Persons wah disabiliHes now account lor nearly ono-sixth ot the nations population 
Unemployment and underemployment among individuals with disabilities in this counuy 
have been estimated to be as high as 86% (Kienui„ u BnUninks. „86), One employment 
outcome that has emerged to assist persons with disabiUties making the transition Irom 
school to work is supported employment (Rusch, 1990; Rusch & Hughe., ,990). Supported 
.mpioyment focuses upon paid „o,k in integrated work settings for individuals, who 
because of their handicaps, require ongoing services to perfom, that work (Federal Register 
August, 1987). 

Over the past several years we have learned much about the demographic characteristics 
of pe«ons who have received supported employment services in Illinois (Ellis, Rusch, Tu 
^ McCaughrin, ,990), Virginia (Kregel, Wehman, Revell, U Hill, ,990,, Pennsylvania' 
(Vogeisberg, ,990), and elsewhere (cf. Wehman, Moon, Everson, Woods, i Barcus, ,989) 
To date, however, we have not learned much about minority enrollment in supported 
employment. The importance of establishing an understanding of participation and 
outcome variables associated with supported employment by minority status groups is 
underscored by pr«lictions that neariy 30% of net additions to the workfo.e between ,985 
and 2000 wiU be mmohiy-sutus worke.. (Johnston & Packer, ,987). Cu.enUy, participation 
and outcomes associated with minority-status involvement in supported employment 
have not been investigated. 

The purpose of the present study was to investigate potential differences between 
nonminority and minority (suWgroups in tenns of placement approach utilized and 
employmen. outcomes achieved. Additionally, this study compared placement approach 
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and employment outcomes of nonminority and minority-status supported employees. The 
supported employment outcomes addressed included: (a) wages earned per hour, (b) hours 
worked per week, and (c) monthly wages. 

Method 

Sample Derivation 

The sample utilized in this study was drawn from 869 supported employees served by 
community rehabilitation facilities located throughout the state of Illinois during fiscal year 
1989. Approximately 20% (n:=173) of the individuals employed with support had minority 
status. The 173 minority status individuals included representation by four subgroups: (a) 
Black (81%; n=140), (b) Hispanic (12%; n=21), (c) Asian (6%; nslO), and (d) American Indian 
(1%; n=2). Table 1 presents demographic (i.e., mean IQ, mean age, gender, and primary 
disability), program characteristics (i.e., previous and current placement), and employment 
outcomes (i.e., mean wages per hour, mean hours worked per month, and mean wages per 
month) for nonminority, all minority, and each minority subgroup, respectively. 

The most frequent primary diagnosis of nonminority and minority-status supported 
employees was mental retardation (66%; n=456, and 70%; n=ll5, respectively). Similarly, 
the most frequent primary diagnosis for both Black and Hispanic groups was mental 
retardation (68%; n=95, and 70%; n=16, respectively). The most common primary diagnosis 
for the Asian group was mental illness (60%; n-6). The mean IQ scores were 56 and 60, 
respectively, for nonminority and minority-status individuals. 

The average ages of nonminority ^.r.d minority-status supported employees were 33 and 
30 years, respectively. About 57% of the nonminority supported employees in the sample 
were male. Approximately 73% of minority-status individuals included in the sample were 
male. Some variation between minority-status groups was observed for IQ, age, and gender 
as can be seen in Table 1. 
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Typically, nonminority status employees participated in one or all of the f< llowing 
programs prior to supported employment.' (a) developmental training (19%), (b) regular 
workshop placement (32%), and (c) work adjustment training (11%). Less than one-half the 
individuals in the combined minority-status sample participated in the following programs 
prior to involvement in supported employment: (a) developmental training (14%), (b) 
regular workshop (14%), and (c) work adjustment training (19%). Program participation 
varied between each minority group as illustrated by Table 1. 

Nonminority status supported employees most frequently worked in individual (55%; 
N=:367), followed by group (41%; N=227) and crew (4%; N«28) placements. For minority 
status supported employees the most common placement approach was individual (49%; 
N=84), followed by group (43%; Ns74) and crew (7%; N=9) placements. 

Nonminority status supported employees worked an average of 87 hours per month 
and earned wages of $3.29, which resulted in a monthly income of $288. Minority-status 
supported employees worked an average of 93 hours per month and earned wages of $3.91 
per hour, which resulted in an income of $362 per month. 
Data Source 

All data included in th's study were derived from the Illinois Supported Employment 
Project (ISEP) data management information system (Ellis et al., 1990). In fiscal year 1989, 
data on 869 supported employees were available. 

Information submitted on two reporting forms to ISEP by participating rehabilitation 
agencies was used to conduct this study. The first form. Worker Characteristics, was 
completed for each person who entered supported employment. Agency personnel 
rcporicd demographic and assessment information on the Worker Characteristics form 
(e.g./ age, sex, race, primary disability, IQ score, previous placements, current placement 
approach). Also, each month participating programs provided updates on target employees 
using the Benefit Cost Analysis form. This form was used by participating agencies to report 
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the number of hours worked per month, wages earned per hour, and wages earned per 
month. 

Dependent ami Independent Variables 

Dependent variables analyzed in this study included: (a) primary disability, (b) IQ, (c) age, 
and (d) gender. Dependent variables related to program characteristics included: (a) 
previous placement (i.e., developmental training, regular workshop, and work adjustment 
training), (b) placement approach (i.e., individual placements, group placements, and 
mobile work crews), (c) wages earned per hour, (d) hours worked per month, and (e) 
monthly earnings. 

Nonminority and minority-status served as the independent variable. Three levels of 
minority-status were included: (a) Black, (b), Hispanic, and (c) Asian. 

Data Analysis 

Two levels of analyses were performed. The first level of analysis sought to identify 
potential differences between minority subgroups in relation to supported employee and 
program characteristics. The second level of analysis compared nonminority and minority- 
status supported employees in relation to individual and program characteristics. 

Minority subgroup analysis . This analysis examined whether differences existed 
between minority subgroups in relation to: (a) IQ scores, (b) age, (c) wages per hour, (d) 
hours worked per month, and (e) monthly wages. These analyses were conducted utilizing 
a one-way analysis of variance (ANOVA). Post hoc comparison tests were conducted using 
Tukey's Studentized Range Test to determine which subgroups had significant differences 
in mean scores on each of the dependent measures. In addition, chi-square tests were 
conducted to determine if significant differences existed between placement model and 
levels of minority status. 

Nonminority and minority comparison . The second level of analysis involved 
determining whether there were differences between nonminority and minority-status 
supported employees. A one-way ANOVA was conducted using nonminority and 
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minority membership as the independent variable. Dependent variables included: (a) IQ 
score, (b) age, (c) wages per hour, (d) hours worked per month, and (e) monthly income. 
Post hoc analyses were conducted using Tukey's Studentized Range Test to determine 
where significant differences between means existed. Chi-square analysis was used to 
determine if significant differences existed between placement model and nonminority and 
minority-status. 

Results 

Minority Subgroup Analysis 

One-way analysis of variance showed there were no significant differences between 
minority subgroups for IQ score, age, average hours worked per month, or mean monthly 
wages (see Table 2). A significant difference, however, was detected for mean wages per 
hour between minority subgroups, F(2,163)s4.75, p<.Ol. Post hoc comparison analysis using 
Tukey's Studentized Range Test, revealed that Hispanics earned significantly more wages 
per hour than Asians (p<.05). 

A chi-square analysis determined there was no significant difference between the 
frequency of placement approach utilized across minority subgroups. 

Nonminority and minority-status comparison . The results of the one-way ANOVA 
revealed that the mean IQ score of minority-status supported employees (xs60.1) was 
significantly higher than that of nonminority supported employees (xs:56.5), F(1365)a8.57, 
p=.0036 (see Table ?X The one-way ANOVA also indicated that the average age of minority - 
status supported employees was significantly lower (x-30) than nonminority supported 
employees (x-33), F(1,849)-15.33, p-.OOOl (see Table 3). No significant differences were 
found between groups in mean number of hours worked per month or average hourly pay. 
Minority-status supported employees did earn significantly more vvages per month, 
F(l,835)=17.44, p<.0(X)l (see Table 3). 

Chi-square analysis showed no significant placement-approach differences existed for 
minority and nonminority supported employees. 
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Table 2 



Within Minority Analyses 


Factor 


DF 


F 


p>F 


IQ 


ai09) 


194 


0.0571 


Age 


(2,163 


2.22 


0.1121 


Hours/month 


(2,138) 


0.31 


0.7343 


Wages/month 


(2,158) 


1.78 


0.1717 


Wages/hour 


(2,163) 


4.75 


0.0098* 


"Significant at greater tlian .01 






Tables 








Between Minority and Nonminority Analyses 




Factor 


DF 


F 


p>F 


IQ 


0365) 


8.57 


0.0036* 


Age 


(1,849) 


15.33 


0.0001* 


Hours/month 


(W5) 


2.44 


0.1189 


Wages/ month 


(1335) 


17.44 


0.0001* 


Wages/ hour 


(1.847) 


31.36 


0.0001 



"Significant at greater tlian .01 
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Discussion 

The results of this study indicate that some statistically significant differences do exist in 
employment outcomes and demographic variables between nonminorlty and minority- 
status supported employees. Minority-status supported employees were somewhat younger 
and had higher IQ scores than their nonminority counterparts. Also, minority-status 
employees' monthly wages were higher. Besides the finding that the Hispanic subgroup 
earned higher wages per hour than tha Asian subgroup, no other significant differences 
were identified between minority-status subgroups on the variables assessed. No 
differences were evidenced between nonminority and minority-status and placement 
approach. Individual and group placenients were used with the greatest frequency. 

Research in supported employment has examined such topics as factors that contribute 
to job termination (Lagomarcino, 1990), and economic benefits and costs (Conley, Rusch, 
McCaughrin, & Tines, 1989). In addition, outcome analyses of supported employment 
programs in various states have been performed to identify program characteristics and 
their relative effects across different types of supported employees (Ellis et al., 1990; Kregel et 
a\., 1990; Trach & Rusch, 1989; Vogelsberg, 1990). With the exception of Ellis et al. (1990), 
who reported race/ethnicity as a demographic characteristic in their analysis of supported 
employment in Illinois, no study to date has assessed the effects of the supported 
employment initiative on minority populations. In this respect, the present study extends 
the literature on supported employment by analyzing the involvement of minority-status 
individuals in supported employment. 

Increasingly, persons with minority-status pose important questions for policymakers. 
For example, it has been well documented that black students are overrepresented in special 
education as compared to the prevalence of blacks in the population at large (Maheady, 
Towne, Algozzine, Mercer, k Ysseldyke, 1983). A 1986 Illinois State Board of Education 
(ISBE) report indic^ied that approximately 30% of special education students in Illinois were 
black. Data from the 1980 U.S. Census estimated that blacks comprised about 15% of the 
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Illinois population. Tlierefore, comparison of participation of minority-status individuals 
in supported employment to population demographics, as a whole, may be misleading. 

Although not specifically investigate<' the most controversial findings of this study may 
be the discrepancy between the proportion of minority-status individuals participating in 
special education as children and supported employment as adults. In light of this apparent 
discrepancy^ research is needed to determine if the employment-related needs of minority- 
status individuals are being addressed adequately. 

Although the results seem promising for minority-status supported employees they 
must be interpreted with caution. While overall sample size of supported employees in the 
state of Illinois was acceptable for statistical analysis (N=869X both Hispanic (n=21) and 
Asian (n=10) subgroups yielded small sample sizes, malung comparative interpretation 
with the black subgroup problematic. The black subgroup, however, is adequate for the 
purposes of this investigation. 

Another concern with interpreting these data is that collection of the information for 
the sample was restricted to a 12-month period. It is therefore not possible to analyze the 
long-term effects of minority status on supported employee outcomes (e.g., rate of wage 
increase, length of job tenure, changes in hours worked per month). Finally, these data are 
representative only of Illinois, consequently the results of our analysis may not be 
generalizable to other states. Future research must investigate whether the findings 
identified in this study generalize to other states and regions of the country. Random 
samples from larger populations (e.g., national samples) are needed, in particular with 
respect to low prevalence minority groups to establish the validity of the findings in the 
current study. Longitudinal and repeated measure studies are also needed to assess the 
effects of minority status on employment placement and employment-related outcomes 
over time. 

The results of this study indicate that regardless of minority status the majority of 
supported employees have a primary diagnosis of mild mental retardation. These findings 
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are consistent with other reports in the literature, i.e., while supported employment has 
been conceptualized as a service option reserved for persons with severe disabilities, in fact, 
national statistics indicate that persons with mild disabilities are the most prevalent 
participants in supported employment (Rusch, Chadsey-Rusch, k Johnson, 1989; Wehman 
& Melia, 1990). Minority-status individuals had higher IQ scores and were younger than 
nonminority supported employees. The frequency of placement approach was not effected 
by minority status; that is. Individual and group placements were used with nearly equal 
frequency in both groups. In general, the employment-related outcomes of hourly wages, 
hours worked per month, and gross monthly income appear to be equal or superior for 
minority-status as compared to nonminority supported employees. 
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Note 

This research was funded in part through the Office of Special Education Programs, 
Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, U.S. Department of Education 
(contract number 300-85-0160). Additional funding was provided by the Illinois Department 
of Rehabilitation Services, Governor's Planning Council on Developmental Disabilities, 
and Illinois Department of Mental Health and Developmental Disabilities (grant number 
STILMIIX)R-GPC-MHD983). Correspondence concerning this manuscript should be 
addressed to Frank R. Rusch, College of Education, University of Illinois, 110 Education 
Building, 1310 S. Sixth St., Champaign, IL 61820. 
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Analysis of Co-worker Involvement in Relation to Level of Disability 
versus Placement Approach Among Supported Employees 

Frank R. Rusch« John R. Johnson, and Carolyn Hughes 



The limited success demonstration by sheltered workshops in providing meaningful 
employment opportunities to persons with handicaps has led to the development of 
alternative service-delivery models that "support" employment in integrated settings 
(Bellamy, Rhodes, Bourbeau, ii Mank, 1986). Supported employment focuses upon 
"competitive work in an integrated work setting for individuals who, because of their 
handicaps, need on-going support services to perform that work" (Federal Register, 
August 14, 1987, p. 30546). Supported employment also provides opportunities for persons 
with handicaps to interact with nonhandicapped employees. In fact, employment 
integration may be the distinguishing characteristic of supported employment (Chadsey- 
Rusch, 1986). However, except for research reported by Chadsey-Rusch and Gonzalez (1988), 
we know very little about social interactions that occur between employees with and 
witl\out handicaps. These authors suggested that employees with handicaps interact with 
co-workers and that the purpose of these interactions is to share information, tease and joke 
with others, and ask questions. 

Because of their consistent presence in the work environment, co-workers have been 
identified as a potentially powerful resource available to provide support to supported 
employees (Rusch, 1986; Rusch, Hughes, Johnson, k Minch, 1988; Rusch k Minch, 1988; 
Shafer, 1986). Only recently, however, has this support been recognized as potentially 
important to long-term employment. Lagomarcino and Rusch (1988) and Rusch and Minch 
(1988) overviewed several studies that reported ways in which co-workers served as change 
agents. For example, Rusch and Menchetti (1981) taught co-workers to deliver a verbal 
warning to a food service employee with moderate mental retardation who was failing to 
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comply to requests made by supervisors, co-workers, and cooks. Co-workers also were 
taught to report the results of the intervention to loUow-up support staff. The warnings 
positively affected the performance of the supported employee. Based on their analysis of 
both business management and sociology of work literature, Nisbet and Hagner (1988) 
observed that considerable social interaction and support among co-workers are 
characteristic of natural work environments. These researchers concluded that promoting 
co-worker involvement may be one means of providing consistent, on-going follow-up 
services in integrated work settings. 

Rusch, Hughes, McNair, and Wilson (1989) define co-workers as employees who meet 
one or more of the following criteria: (a) work in the proximity of the supported employee, 
(b) perform the same or similar duties as the supported employee, and/or (c) take breaks or 
eat meals in the same area as the supported employee. Rusch and Minch (1988) identified 
five types of co-worker support that have been reported by applied researchers who have 
enlisted the involvement of co-workers. This involvement included: (a) validating 
instructional strategies (Rusch ic Menchetti, 1981; Schutz, Rusch, & Lamson, 1979), (b) 
collecting subjective evaluations (Crouch, Rusch, & Karlan, 1984; Schutz, Jostes, Rusch, k 
Lamson, 1979; White ii Rusch, 1983), (c) implementing training procedures (Kochany, 
Simpson, Hill, & Wehman, 1982; Rusch, Weithers, Menchetti, k Schutz, 1980; Stanford it 
Wehman, 1982), (d) collecting social comparison information (Crouch et al., 1984; Rusch, 
Morgan, Martin, Riva, & Agran, 1985), and (e) maintaining wt k performance after skill 
acquisition (Kochany et al., 1981; Rusch et al, 1985). 

The primary purpose of this study was to extend the findings of Rusch et al. (1988) by 
describing co-worker involvement in relation to level of disability versus placement 
approach. Specifically, this study sought to describe the type and level of co-worker 
involvement being reported by employment specialists who place their supported 
employees individually, in groups (i.e., clustered), or in mobile work crews. Additionally, 
the relation of level of disability to type of placement was investigated. Rusch et al. (1988) 
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indicated that the greatest percentage of supported employees had co-workers who served as 
associates (87%), followed by evaluators (70%), trainers (61%), advocates (42%), friends 
(20%), and data collectors (17%). However, their findings did not consider whether 
involvement would vary as a function of level of disability and placement approach. 

Methods 

Sample Derivation 

The sample for this study included 264 supported employees served by community 
rehabilitation facilities implementing supported employment projects throughout the state 
of Illinois. Persons were selected for inclusion in the sample on the basis of the following 
criteria: 

1. Persons were selected who were reported to experience mental retardation as a primary 
disability as reported by agencies on the basis of the most current psychological 
evaluation and/or other enrollment information collected by each agency. 
Classification of disability included four levels of mental retardation (i.e., mild, 
moderate, severe, profound) based on the American Association on Mental 
Retardation's classification (Grossman, 1983). 

1 Complete data were available on co-worker involvement during the months of August 
1987 through December 1987 although not necessarily for all five months (see section on 
Data Collection for description of co-worker data). 

3. All persons were served by a supported employment program funded by the Illinois 
Department of Rehabilitation Services, the Illinois Department of Mental Health and 
Developmental Disabilities, and/ or the Illinois Governor's Planning Council on 
Developmental Disabilities. 

Data were obtained for the month of September, 1987— the month in which complete 
data were reported for the greatest number of employees. In that month, employment 
programs served a total of 333 persons. Of that number, important descriptive data were 
missing on 15 persons, and an additional 54 persons were reported as having primary 
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disabilities other than mental retardation. The final sample employed for this study, 
therefore, was 264 persons. Table 1 displays the characteristics of the sample selected for 
consideration. 
Data Collection 

Every month beginning July, 1987, all participating rehabilitation agencies received a Co- 
worker Involvement Reporting Form from the University of Illinois, instructions for 
completing the form, and a stamped return envelope (form available upon request from 
first author). Ten days after the suggested return date, a participating agency would receive 
a telephone call if its forms were not received or were filled out incompletely. Returned 
forms were entered into a dBase file by trained computer programmers. 

Instructions accompanying the Co-worker Involvement Reporting Forms requested that 
the employment specialist primarily responsible for providing post-placement, long-term 
follow-up complete the form. All employment specialists participating in the Illinois 
Supported Employment Project attended a total of three two-day workshops beginning in 
the spring and summer of 1987, in which they were trained to collect data concerning co- 
worker involvement using direct observation (and verbal report, when assessing the 
occurrence of befriending). Additionally, all employment spedalists were provided at least 
two on-site visits beginning in the fall of 1985 which included technical assistance in data 
collection by technical assistance and program evaluation staff members of the University 
of IllinoL*> iring the workshops and the scheduled site visits, employment specialists 
were g' uormation and provided with opportunities to ask questions about the data 
collection requirements of the three funding agencies. 

The Co-worker Involvement Reporting Form was completed monthly for each 
supported employee and consisted of two sections. The first section assessed employment 
specialist hours involved in supported employment activities provided to the supported 
emjjloyee. The second section consisted of six items concerning co-worker involvement. 
These items required the employment specialist to evaluate the occurrence or 
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Tablet 

Charactgristics of Supported Employegs (Ng264) 



Supported Employment Placement 



Individual Clustered Mobile Crew TOTAL 



Mild Mental Retardation 

N 81 62 17 160 

% of Sample 30.7 23.5 6.4 60.6 

Row percentage 50.6 38.8 10.6 

Column percentage 68.6 50.4 73.9 

Moderate Mental Retardation 

N 31 42 5 78 

% of Sample 11.7 15.9 1.9 29.6 

Row percentage 39.7 53.9 6.4 

Column peicentage 26.3 34.2 21.7 

Severe/Profound Mental Retardation 

N 6 19 1 26 

% of Sample 23 72 A 9.9 

Row percentage 23.1 73.1 3.8 

Column percentage 5.1 15.5 4.4 

TOTAL 

N 118 123 23 264 

% 44.7 46.6 8.7 100 



Qmk£ n & 

Female 101 38 

Male 163 62 



Asian 1 0.4 

Black 35 13 

Hispanic 9 3 

White 219 83 



Mean Age = 32 (SD=9.9) 



Mean IQ = 577 (S[>=13.2) 
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nonoccurrence of types of co-worker involvement provided to the supported employee (i.e., 
training, associating, befriending, advocating, collecting data, evaluating). Table 2 provides 
definitions used by agencies for reporting type of co-worker involvement and type of 
supported employment placement. 
Analysis 

Categorical modeUng procedures (Bishop, Ficnberg, & Holland, 1975; Grizzle, Starmer, & 
Koch, 1969; Kritzer, 1979) were employed to test hypotheses that response probabilities 
within each category of social involvement, and across ail categories of social involvement 
as a whole, were the same for all groups, regardless of level of disability or employment 
placement type. Such an approach allows the evaluation of "main effects" (i.e., the 
relationship between level of disability and frequency of social interaction; the relationship 
between type of placement and frequency of social interaction) and "interaction effects" (i.e., 
the joint relationship between le\el of disability, type of placement, and frequency of social 
interaction). In addition, the categorical modeling approach employed in this study yields 
an "intercept" value, which indicates an overall estimate of the significance of the tabled 
distribution. The SAS "CATMOD ' procedure was employed in all inferential analyses (SAS 
Institute, 1985). To make the results of the analyses more intuitively understandable, 
simple desCTiptive data and charts were also prepared. 

Results 

Tables provides the number and percentage of persons for whom each type of co- 
worker involvement has been reported as occurring/not occurring. In addition. Table 3 
also provides a breakdown of the percentage of individuals for whom co-worker 
involvement had occurred by disability, type of placement, and type of co-worker 
involvement. The results are categorized as associating^ befriending, advocating, training, 
daU collection, and evaluation. 
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Table 2 

Typpfi of Co-worker Involvement and S upported Emplnymont Placement 



CO'Workpr Involvement 

Advocating - Co-worker advocates for target employees by optimizing, backing, and 
supporting the target employee's employment status. Optimizing refers to 
encouraging a supervisor to assign high-status and relevant tasks to the target 
employee, backing refers to supporting target employee's rights, for example, by 
attempting to prevent practical jokes aimed at the target employee. !t also includes 
speaking up for the target employee or offering explanations during differences of 
opinion. Supporting relates to providing emoUonal support to the target employee in 
the form of friendship, association, etc. 

Associating - Co-worker Interacts sociaUy with the target employee at the work place. 

Befriending - The co-worker interacts socially with target employee outside of the 
workplace. 

Collecting Data - Co-worker collects data by observing and recording social and/or work 
performance. 

Evaluating - A co-worker appraises a target employee's work performance and provides 
(written/oral) feedback to him/her. 

Training - The co-worker supports a target employee by providing on-the-job skill 
training. 

Supported ppplnymiint Plaggment 

Individual Placement - Placement of an individual into competitive employment, 
typically without the presence of other workers with disabilities who perform the 
same job (e.g., dishwasher who works in a restaurant, janitor who works in a state 
office building). 

<;:iuster ed Placement - Situation where two or more supported employees work for single 
employer typically performing similar job duties. 

Mobile Crew - Situation where several supported employees work together and perform 
the same type of job at various conununity work sites (e.g., a janitorial work aew). 



Note. From Co-worker Involvement Scoring Manual and Index by F. R. Rusch, C. Hughes, 
J. McNair, and P. C. WUson, 1989, Champaign: University of lUinols. Adapted by 
permission. 
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Table 3 

Percentage of Supported Employees E xpgriendng Co-worker Involvgment by Typ e of 
Co-worker Involvement DisabiHty. and Su pported Employment Placement (N«2M1 



Mild Moderate Severe 

N %a N % N % 



Associating 

Individual 68 

Cluster 52 

Mobile Crew 12 

Befriending 

Individual 23 

Cluster 14 
Mobile Crew 

Advocating 

Individual 43 

Cluster 23 

Mobile Crew 2 

Training 

Individual 57 

Cluster 25 

Mobile Crew 4 

Data Collecting 

Individual 19 

Cluster 7 

Mobile Crew 1 

Evaluating 

Individual 49 

Cluster 27 

Mobile Crew 7 



^Percentage represents the percent of the number of workers experiencing the disability 
indicated that were also employed In the type of supported employment placement 
indicated for whom co- worker involvement of the type indicated was reported to have 
occurred. (For example, of 78 persons in the sample experiencing moderate mental 
retardation, 31 were employed in individual placements {see Table 11 and of this number, 
18 (58%) experienced co-worker involvement in the form of advocating.) N is the number 
of persons reported to have experienced co-worker Involvement. 
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27 
36 
1 



87 
86 
20 



5 
17 



83 
89 



28 
23 



11 
14 
1 



35 
33 
20 



17 
5 



53 
37 
12 



18 
12 
1 



58 
29 
20 



1 
1 



17 
5 



70 
40 
24 



21 

23 
1 



68 
55 
20 



4 

2 
1 



67 
11 
100 



23 
11 
6 



4 
4 



13 
10 



60 
44 
41 



19 
29 
2 



61 
69 
40 



4 

10 
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Table 4 indicates the results of the seven linear model analyses conducted to test the 
hypothesis of homogeneity of response probabiUlies. Each analysis reflected in Table 4 
represents results from a saturated model that includes aU sources of nondependent 
variation. The first analysis of variance table was a complete saturated model to determine 
whether or not a significant difference between occunence and nonoccurrence of co-worker 
involvement was reflected in the data without regard for type of co-worker involvement 
<i.e., occurrence was scored for any given supported employee for any type of co-worker 
involvement). As the results indicate, the intercept reflects a highly significant difference 
within the data primarily because of the type of supported employment placement. Because 
the levels of the factor of type of co-worker involvement were dependent, this factor was 
not included in the complete model. However, Table 4 also provides the results for 
saturated models developed for each type of co-worker involvement. The only 
nonsignificant effects indicated were for the disability by placement interaction for 
befriending and advocating, and the disabiUty main effects for training and evaluation. In 
short, the extremely high chi-square values for the intercept clearly indicate a highly 
significant difference between the frequency of occurrence and nonoccurrence of each type 
of co-worker involvement. In addition, significant differences with respect to disabUity and 
type of supported employment placement were clearly indicated for aU types of co-worker 
involvement except training and evaluation. In the case of training and evaluation, only 
placement and the interaction between disabUity and placement resulted in statistically 

significant differences. 

Tables is most instructive for the interpretation of the results by Table 4. Some general 
observations are very interesting. First of all, associating with nondisabled co-workere was 
reported more often than any other type of co-worker involvement. Conversely, 0-35% of 
supported employees (by level of disabUity and placement type) appeared to be befriended by 
nondisabled co-workers or to have had supervisory involvement in the form of data 
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Table 4 

Results of Linear Analysis of the Frequency of Co-worker Involvement 



Complete Saturated Model 





df 


1^ 




Intercept 


1 


782.14 


.0001 


Disability (D) 


2 


3.38 


.1846 


Placement (P) 


2 


21.72 


.0001 


DxP 


4 


164 


.6197 


Residual 


0 


0.00 


1.0000 



Saturated Models of Social Involvement Categories 



Aggpglating Befriending Advocating 





df 


2? 


12 


2? 


£ 


2? 


12 


Intercept 


1 


105.78 


.0001 


718.30 


.0001 


536.56 


.0001 


Disability (D) 


2 


10.69 


.0048 


6.43 


.0401 


18.33 


.0001 


Placement (P) 


2 


54.11 


.0001 


6.10 


.0473 


13.22 


.0013 


DxP 


4 


32.06 


.0001 


6.78 


.1479 


4.53 


3386 


Residual 


0 


0.00 


1.0000 


0.00 


1.0000 


0.00 


1.0000 



Saturated Models of Supervisory Involvement Categories 



Training Data Collection Evaluation 



Source 




}(? 




2? 


1? 


2? 




Intercept 


1 


191.20 


.0001 


5440.21 


.0001 


163.70 


.0001 


DisabUity (D) 


2 


3.15 


2070 


31.16 


.0001 


2.36 


.3069 


Placement (P) 


2 


16.39 


.0003 


10J3 


.0057 


11.56 


.0031 


DxP 


4 


84.20 


.0001 


14.44 


.0060 


11.92 


.0180 


Residual 


0 


0.00 


1.0000 


0.00 


1.0000 


0.00 


1.0000 
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collection. Figure 1 shows the relationship between type of supported employment 
placement and the percentage of persons for whom co-worker involvement was reported to 
have occurred. Figure 2 reports the percentage of individuals with each type of primar>' 
disability who experienced each type of co-worker Involvement. These graphs reflect that, 
regardless of disability, supported employees working in Individual placements represented 
the largest proportion of individuals experiencing co-worker involvement. Conversely, a 
low percentage of persons working in mobile crews had experienced co-worker 
involvement. Although disability was a factor related to the frequency of co-worker 
involvement, it seems that individuals experiencing the most severe disabilities (ns26) 
tended to have fewer opportunities for co-worker involvement in the form of befriending, 
advocating, and data collection than other supported employees. 
Type of Co-worker Involvement 

Regardless of disability, co-workers were reported to have associated with the majority of 
supported employees working in individual and clustered supported employment 
situations. In contrast, the number of persons with mild mental retardation working in 
mobile crew situaUons who experienced associating with co-workers decreased by 10%, and 
only one pereon with moderate or severe/profound mental retardation working in mobile 
crews had experienced associating with nondisabled co-workers. However, as Table 1 
indicates, there were only six persons with moderate and severe/profound mental 
retardation employed with mobile crews. 

In stark contrast to associating, fewer than half of all persons had experienced 
befriending by nondisabled co-workers regprdless of disability or type of supported 
employment placement. Also, only one person out of a toUl of 23 persons working in 
mobile crews was reported to have been befriended by a co-worker. 

The number of persons who experienced advocating seemed to be affected by both 
disability and placement. The probability of nondisabled co-workers acting as advocates 
seemed to deaease as the severity of primary disability increased. In addition, as the type of 
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% 

100 -r 
90 - 




ASC BEF ADV TRN DC EVL 



Individual H 85% 30% 52% 70% 20% 61% 118 
Clustered 85% 24% 29% 41% 9% 54% 123 

Mobile Crew B 57% 4% 13% 26% 4% 39% 23 

ASC - Associating BEF - Befriending ADV « Advocating 
TRN = Training DC * DaU CoUecUon EVL » Evaluating 



Figure 1 . Percentage of Supported Employees Experiencing Co-worker Involvement 
by Type of Placement 
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I 

ill 



ASC BEF ADV TRN DC EVL 



n 



Mild WM 83% 23% 43% 54% 17% 52% 160 

Moderate ES3 82% 33% 40% 58% 10% 64% 78 
Severe □ 85% 8% 8% 27% 0% 54% 26 

ASC = Associating BEF = Befriending ADV = Advocating 
TRN = Training DC = Data CoUecUon EVL = Evaluating 



Fi gure 2 . Percentage of Workers Experiencmg Co-worker Involven^ent by Disability 
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supported employment placement became more group oriented, the probability of co* 
workeiB acting as advocates also deaeased. 

Our results indicate that individuals working in individual placements had more 
opportunity to receive training from nondisabled co'Workers than persons working in 
either clustered or mobile crew situations. In addition, it is again clear that, in general, 
persons in mobile crews had a lower probability of experiencing training from co-workers 
than their peers working in individual or clustered placements. 

Data collection by co-workers was reported for only 35 (13%) of the supported employees. 
For the most part, persons working in individual and clustered placements tended to be 
evaluated by co-workers more than did individuals working in lutobile crews. Again, 
persons working in individual placements tended to experience more co-worker evaluation 
than their peers working In other types of employment situations. 

Discussion 

Recently, supported employment has emerged as a major employment alternative for 
persons with handicaps. This employment alternative is characterized by the supported 
employee earning a wage in a nonsheltered work setting, with support being provided to 
the supported employee. Research conducted in nonsheltered settings suggests that support 
may be provided by co-workers (cf. Rusch k Minch, 1988), as well as by employment 
specialists (Renzaglia, 1986). 

The results of this investigation support a growing literature that suggests supported 
employees are involved with nonhandicapped co-workers. Indeed, naturally occurring co- 
worker support has been found to be typical of work environments in general (Nlsbet k 
Hagner, 1988). Our research suggests that co-workers associate with supported employees 
during the work day and that these same co-workers assume evaluation and training 
responsibilities. Additionally, co-workers appear to associate, evaluate, and train the 
supported employee more often when the employee has mild mental retardation versus 
severe mental retardation. This finding may be the result of the type of training that is 
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provided to supported employees. Johnson and Rusch (in press) found that employment 
specialists depend significantly more time training supported employees with severe 
handicaps on the job because the type of training needed exceeds the instructional 
capabilities of most co-workers. 

The findings of this study also suggest that type of placement results in significantly 
different levels of co-worker involvement. We found that supported employees who were 
employed in mobile work crews were much less involved with co-workers. Supported 
employees who were individually placed or who worked in clustered placements were 
more involved with co-workers. These findings are not surprising. Typically, mobile work 
crews consist of eight or fewer supported employees performing subcontract work. These 
employees are often transported by a company van to different settings to perform janitorial 
or maintenance jobs, and these jobs are usually performed when the contracting agency is 
not open to the public. For example, a mobile work crew may clean a bank after the 
nonhandicapped co-workers have worked their shifts. 

Employment integration has been defined as the participation of employees with and 
without disabilities as equal members within a workplace (Hughes, Rusch, & Curl, 1990). 
Because a lack of employment integration is typical of mobile work crews, it may be that the 
limited opportunity for co-worker support makes these placements inappropriate for 
supported employment. One defining feature of supported employment is employment 
integration. Without the opportunity to interact with nondisabled co-workers in the 
workplace, employees with disabilities are limited in the likelihood of their participating as 
an equal member of the work force. 

In addition, the present study suggests that while nondisabled co-workers are associating 
with supported employees, they rarely invite these employees to worship, drink, bowl, or 
share other activities away from the work site. Clearly, the results of this study suggest that 
if supported employees are not making friends, then efforts must be made to influence 
potential befriending, What should be emphasized is the need for supported employment 
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professionals to develop and implement systematic And natural means of facilitating 
interactions between nondisabled co-workers and supported employees. 

The results of befriending may also have some important implications for job tenure 
and job separation. Typically, employment offers employees opportunities for developing 
social relationships and opportunities for engaging in activities that are a function of 
pursuing social relationships. We suspect that there may be a relationship between the 
amount of befriending that occurs on a job and job separation. However, these factors were 
not considered for the present study. 

While we tracked the number of supported employees for whom nondisabled co- 
workers collected data and conducted evaluations, we were not surprised to see that data 
collection was infrequently reported. It is also probably not in the best interests of 
promoting social integration of supported employees for nondisabled co-workers to 
function as trainers, data collectors, or evaluators unless their job description calls for such 
responsibilities for all designated employees regaidless of disability. Menchetti, Rusch, and 
Lamson (1981) found that certain supervisors objected to data collection procedures that 
required the use of equipment such as clip boards or stop watches. 

There are several limitations of the present study that must be kept in mind. The most 
important limitation concerns the overall reliability of the data collected. No efforts were 
made to determine the extent to which employment specialists agreed with one another or 
themselves over time. Since the completion of this investigation, however, Rusch, 
Hughes, McNair, and Wilson (1989) have developed a psychometrically valid Co-worker 
Involvement Index which will be used in future research that explores co-worker 
involvement. Preliminary studies conducted by McNair (1989), utilizing the Co-worker 
Involvement Index, suggest very similar co-worker involvement pattents. 

Additionally, this study did not consider factors such as the hours each supported 
employee worked, the number of non iisabled co-workers employed, and the percentage of 
supported employees' working hours that employment specialists are engaged in training. 
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observation, and/or supervision. These factors will almost certainly affect the 
opportunities that nondisabled co-workers have to engage in some type of interaction with 
supported employees. 

In summary, this study extends the findings reported by Rusch et al. (1988) by describing 
co-worker involvement with supported employees in relation to level of disability versus 
placement approach. Our findings point to the possibility that nondisabled co-workers do 
assume significant relationships with supported employees, unless these supported 
employees are members of mobile work crews. Clearly, our findings indicate that type of 
supported employment placement is the single most powerful measure of the number of 
persons for whom co-worker involvement had occurred. Future research must begin to 
focus more on the frequency, duration, quality, and type of interactions occurring between 
nondisabled employees and supported employees. Our measures of co-worker 
involvement are still a fairly coarse attempt at evaluating the quality of interaction that 
occurs within a work site. 

Additionally, research is needed to study the relationships that result from continued 
employment of supported employees and whether these relationships change as a result of 
extended employment. This investigation is one in a series of studies the University of 
Illinois is undertaking to better understand employment outcomes as a result of supported 
employment. Future research will address whether early patterns of co-worker 
involvement predict future patterns. We are hopeful that extended supported employment 
results in significant changes in the quality of employees' lives, including the formation of 
friendships. 
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Toward a Definition of Social Skills: Implications for 
Adults with Mental Retardation In Employment Settings 

Janis Chadsey-Rusch 

To secure and maintain employment, individuals with mental retardation must exhibit 
behaviors that are valued and considered appropriate In employment settings. Two major 
behavioral categories for ensuring employment success include production skills performed 
at some acceptable criterion and effective social skills. Without adequate skills in these 
areas, individuals with mental retardation are likely to encounter difficulties finding and 
maintaining a job. Although both production and social skills are necessary for job 
survival (Riisch, 1979), there is ample evidence to suggest that a major reason for job loss 
for persons with mental retardation may be their lack of appropriate social skills (Brickey, 
Campbell, k Browning, 1985; Ford, Dineen, & Hall, 1984; Greenspan & ShoulU, 1981; 
Hanley-Maxwell, Rusch, Chadsey-Rusch, & Renzaglia, 1986; Hill, Wehman, HiU k Goodall, 
1986; Kochdny k Keller, 1981; Martin, Rusch, Lagomarcino, k Chadsey-Rusch, 1986; 
Wehman et al., 1982). 

In work settings, two general classes of social interactions occur— task-related and non- 
task-related interactions (Chadsey-Rusch, Gonzalez, Tines, k Johnson, in press; Kirmeyer, 
1988; Lignugaris/ Kraft, Salzberg, Rule, k Stowitschek, 1988). Task-related interactions are 
those interactions related to work or work tasks and include such behaviors as following 
directions, requesting assistance, sharing work information, and accepting criticism 
(Chadsey-Rusch et al„ in press; Lignugaris/ Kraft et al, 1988). Employers believe that task- 
related interactions are crucial to employment success and are more important than non- 
lask-related interactions (Rusch, Schutz, k Agran, 1982; Salzberg, Agran, k 
Lignugaris/ Kraft, 1986). 
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Non-task-related interactions, or interactions unrelated to work or work taskj;, include 
such behaviors as teasing or joking, sharing information about sports, or asking questions 
about a co-worker's family (Chadsey-Rusch & Conzalez, 1988; Lignugaris/Kraft et al, 1988). 
Although these interactions may not be viewed as crucial by employers, it is possible that 
they may contribute toward the formation of friendships, social support, and satisfaction on 
the job (Chadsey-Rusch, 1990; House, 1981; Klein k D'Aunno, 1986; Pogrebin, 1987). 

Although it is clear that effective social skills are related to job success, and possibly 
social support, little agreement has been reached on how to define, measure, assess, and 
teach social skills. Probably the primary reason for this lack of consensus stems from the 
difficulty of operationally defining social skills (Chadsey-Rusch, 1986). For example, the 
socially skilled individual has been described as someone who easily interacts with others, 
is a good convci^tionalist, can communicate and eUcit information, and leaves others with 
a positive feeling after the interaction (Kelly, 1982). Alternatively, Ladd and Mize (1983) 
defined the socially skilled person as one with the "ability to organize cognitions and 
behaviors into an Integrated cause of action directed toward culturally acceptable social or 
interpersonal goals" (p. 127). Although these descriptions seem intuitively accurate, they 
really are too broad to lend themselves easily to curricular and instructional components. 

The purpose of this paper is to propose a definition of social skills that will begin to 
opera tionalize the components that need to be considered when teaching social skills to 
individuals in employment settings. Clearly, it is difficult to extract a cohesive definition 
that adequately capites such a complex part of Ufe, yet it makes sense to try and know what 
son\ething is before one attempts to teach it. In addition to the presentation of a definition, 
current approaches to teaching social skills in employment settings will be reviewed and 
analyzed with respect to the definition proposed in this paper. 

A Definition of Social Skills 

Social skills are very complex because they are composed of multiple components. In 
1983, Cartledge and Milbum described several of the elements that seemed to be present in 
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most definitions of social skills; these elements can be combined to form a comprehensive 
definition. This definition, which consists of four parts and is presented in Table I, is 
discussed in relationship to how it might be manifested in employment settings. 

Table 1 

Components of Social Skills Definition 

1. Social skills are rule-governed learned behaviors that elicit positive or neutral 
responses. 

2. Social skills are instrumental, goal-directed behaviors. 

3. Social skills are situation specific and vary according to social context. 

4. Social skills involve both specific observable and nonobservable cognitive and affective 
elements. 



Social Skills ar e Rule-govempd Learned Behaviors that Elicit Positive 
or Neutral Responses 

Successful social skills can be viewed as socially acceptable learned behaviors that enable 
an individual to interact with others in ways that elicit positive or neutral responses and 
assist in avoiding negative responses from others. This part of the definition implies that 
there are acceptable and nonacceptable social skills, that social skills are learned, and that 
success in using these skills is judged by others. 

There are social rules to our interactions which dictate acceptable and nonacceptable 
behavior. From a pragix\atic perspective, knowledge and skillful use of these rules enable 
an Individual to know "when to speak, when not, and what to talk about, with whom, 
when, where, in what manner" (Hymes, 1972, p. 277). For example, when workers have 
conversations with their co-workers, most know to listen and not to speak until there is a 
pause in the conversation— that is, they take turns talking. As another example, many 
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workers know that when they meet a new co-worker for the first time, they should not ask 
private questions, such as "How much do you weigh?" or "How much money do you make 
working here?" Even though they may be hard to define, there are rules to our social 
behavior, and most people would recognize and agree upon these rules (McFall, 1982). The 
rules that surround particular social interactions dictate acceptable and nonacceptable 
behavior and need to be taught to socially unskilled individuals. 

Social skills are learned. The best evidence we have for knowing that these skills are 
learned is to compare the social skills used by individuals in different countries. For 
example, workers from Japan are likely to be more formal in their interactions with one 
another than workers in the United States (Schein, 1981). These social conventions or rules 
are likely shaped by parents and societies in general. If we know that social skills me 
learned, then it logically follows that social skills can be taught, which is good news for 
workers who display nonacceptable behaviors. 

Social skills are judged by others, and it is probable that we are judged as being either 
socially competent or incompetent (McFall, 1982). If our social skills are judged as 
competent, we will likely receive positive responses, or at least avoid receiving negative 
responses from others. The unfortunate thing about having our social skills judged by 
others is that this judgment is subject to error and bias. Such factors as the personal 
characteristics of the judge and the person being judged (e.g., age, sex, experience) may 
influence the type of judgment made (McFall, 1982). Additionally, a worker may be judged 
as being socially competent during a work period, but be judged as incompetent during 
lunch. It may be important for individuals to recognize that judgments of their social 
performance may vary, depending upon the skill ihey are trying to display, the context they 
are in, and the person who is doing the judging. 
Social Skills Are Instrumental. Goal-Directed Behaviors 

Social skills are used for a reason — we exhibit social behaviors in order to affect others 
and the impact we have will influence future interactions. Social skills are used to achieve 
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certain goals or purposes. For example, questions may be used by employees at work in 
order to find out information that is related to completing a specific job task. A worker may 
teU a joke in order to draw positive attention to himself /herself. A work direction might be 
followed in order to avoid criticism. Social skills are used to meet goals, and these goals arc 
determined by the individual. If engaging in a specific social skiU results in a goal being 
met, then the same social skiU wiU probably be used in future interactions. It is important 
for workers to underetand that their social behaviors can affect environmental and personal 
change. 

fincial Skills A r p Sihiation Sperifir and Vary Arcordine tO Socifll QqXW^A 

The types of social skills that are exhibited by individuals will vary, depending upon the 
physical setting, the people in the setting, and the social context or occasion for the 
interaction. Physical setting exerts direct influence on social skills. For example, consider 
the effect that a fitness center and a library have on social skilb. At a fitness center, an 
employee may talk loudly when instructing a racquet-ball player, but if the same type of 
behaviors were exhibited by a library employee, patrons and other Ubrarians would quickly 
give negative feedback. According to McFaU (1982), setting accounts for a major portion of 
the variance found in judgments of social performance. 

The social occasion associated with interactions can also influence the type of social 
skills demonstrated, and social occasions can be different from physical settings; that is, two 
social occasions can occur in the same physical setting but have a differential influence on 
the types of behaviors exhibited. For example, a funeral and a party can both be held in a 
work setting (e.g., church), but individuals at funerals appear sad and subdued, while 
individuahi at parties are more likely to appear happy and gay. Various social occasions 
influence the types of social skills that are exhibited. 

Skills aUo vary depending upon the individuals involved in the interaction. For 
example, the types of social skills used with co-workers may be very different from the skiUs 
used with the boss. Workers would probably feel comfortable asking a close friend private 
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questions^ but would not feel comfortable asking a casual acquaintance the same type of 
questions. The skills used with others will likely vary depending on the age, sex, prior 
interactions, and relationship experienced with others. As with the other components, 
workers must be taught that social skills vary depending upon the physical setting, the 
people in the setting, and the social context or occasion for the setting. 
Social Skills Involve Both Specific Observable and Nonobservable Cognitive 
and Affective Elements 

The last component of this definition states that the specific behaviors used to exhibit 
sodal skills are both observable and nonobservable, that these behaviors are influenced by 
the form of communication and the affect used, and that the ability to make fine 
discriminations and solve problems influences the judgments of others and whether or not 
communication goals are met. In the literature on social skills training in employment 
settings <e.g., Breen, Haring, Pitts-Conway, k Gaylord-Ross, 1983; Kelly, Wildman, Urey, k 
Berler, 1980; Rusch k Menchetti, 1981; Rusch, McKee, Chadsey-Rusch, k Renzaglia, 1988), a 
nun^ber of behaviors have been taught which were observable and could be discreetly 
defined and reliably counted. Some of the behaviors trained included such skills as asking 
questions, following directions, requesting assistance, and greetings. The communicative 
form used in the majority of these studies has been verbal; study participants have been 
asked to exhibit these various social skilb through verbal forms, or talking. Workers need 
to be able to exhibit a variety of valued task and non-task-related social behaviors; however, 
the observable form of the behavior may not always have to be verbal (Chadsey-Rusch, 
1986). 

There are also other behaviors or processes that are not observable, but thought to be 
used when engaging in social interactions. These are the behaviors used to perceive or 
decode social contexts, make decisions about the ob.$ervable behavior to exhibit, and 
evaluate the effectiveness oi the behavior used based on the feedback from others and 
whether or not ti^e social goal was met. Inherent in this process is the ability to make fine 
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discriminations based on setting, social occasion, and the people involved in the social 
interaction. Although it is difficult to measure this problem-solving process, several 
researchers who have proposed social-skill models are convinced it is essential to social 
competency (Argyle & Kendon, 1967; Udd & Mize, 1983; Greenspan, 1981; McFall, 1982; 
Trower, 1982). There is also data to suggest that the lack of this process has contributed to 
Job loss among workers with mental retardation (Greenspan k Shoultz, 1981; Hanley- 
Maxwell et al., 1986; Martin et al., 1986). In addition, there is at least one study that suggests 
that components of this process can be trained and result in improved social skills (Park k 
Gaylord-Ross, 1989). 
Summary 

Social skills can be defined as goal-oriented, rule-governed learned behaviors that are 
situation specific and vary according to social context; they also involve both observable and 
nonobservable cognitive and affective elements that assist in eliciting positive or neutral 
responses and avoiding negative responses from others. This definition of social skUis 
reveals how complex it can be to interact with others, particularly if one looks at the 
component parts. Yet many of us learn these behaviors easily without much direct 
instruction. This should not imply, however, that aU people are good in aU social contexts 
all of the time. Our abilities vary depending upon our past experiences and reinforcement 
history; the social occasion, setting, and people in the setting; and the strengths and 
weaknesses of the observable and nonobservable social behaviors we exhibit. 

Even within this definition, there are components and behaviors discussed that are stiU 
broad and need to be more precisely defined in order to be usehil for teaching. Consider the 
observable behavior of "having a conversation" or using discourse skills (Hymes, 1972). 
Discourse skills can be further defined by Ulking about the behaviors used to initiate, 
maintain, and terminate an interaction. AdditionaUy, these behaviors can also be analyzed 
with respect to the grammatical, morphological, syntactical, and semantic skiUs needed to be 
effective with others. McFall (1982) has stated that although this "task analysis" of social 
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skills is a necessary prerequisite for teaching, it is unlikely that this analysis will have to be 
so fine as to include microbehaviors, such as a wink. However, further research is needed 
in order to determine the salient behaviors in interactions that elicit positive or neutral 
responses from others. 

The remainder of this p?per will review the literature on current approaches used to 
train social skills in employment settings. These approaches will be analyzed with respect 
to how closely they match the definition of social skills presented above and how effective 
they have been in producing generalizable and durable skills. 

Social Skill Training Approaches 

Chadsey-Rusch (1990) identified five different approaches that have been used to train 
social skills in employment settings. These five approaches are: (a) social skill training 
(S5T) packages, (b) social scripts, (c) training in natural work settings, (d) self-control 
training, and (e) process training. Each of these approaches are discussed below. 
Social-Skill Training Packages 

Social-skill training packages typically consist of the following components: (a) a 
rationale for why a given social behavior was desirable, (b) an opportunity to observe 
examples of the behavior (i.e., modeling), (c)an opportunity to practice the behavior, 
usually in role-play situations, and (d) feedback regarding performance. The majority of the 
studies utilizing this approach have trained social skills in analogue settings, but several 
researchers have trained and taken measures in the natural work environment. For 
example, Kelly, Wildman, Urey, and Berler (1980) used a social skills training package to 
improve the job interview skills repertoire of four adolescents with mild retardation. 
Rather than applying the social skills training package to individual trainees^ the package 
was applied to the group across behaviors in a multiple-baseline design. Immediately after 
a 45-minute training session, individual members of the group participated in a mock 
interview. Social validation techniques were used to construe" the mock interviews (i.e., 

role plays) and to judge the training effects. Results of the study demonstrated that a group 
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social skills package was effective for increasing the frequency of job interview behaviors. 
In addition, these behaviors generalized to an in vivo job interview at a fast food restaurant 
and were judged by a panel of employers as being improved after training. 

Social skill training (SST) packages have also been used to train a variety of other 
employment-related social skills, including: compliance to directions (Karlan k Rusch, 
1982; Rusch k Menchetti, 1981), question-asking during conversations (Chadsey-Rusch, 
KarUn, Riva, k Rusch, 1984), and handUng criticism, taking a joke, and soliciting assistance 
(Shafer, Brooke, k Wehman, 1985). Although all studies have been successful in training 
social skills, generalization and maintenance results have been tentative and of 
questionable durability and quality. 
Social Scripts 

Gaylord-Ross and Haring (1987) indicated that much of the dialogue or social 
conversation used between individuals is based on "predictable, repeating scripts" (p. 269). 
In a study conducted by Breen, Haring, Pitts-Con way, and Gaylord-Ross (1985), a break-time 
sequence, or script, of social behaviors was Uught to four high school students with autism. 
Nonhandicapped high school students were used as trainers, and generalization effects to 
an in vivo break time with natural co-workers were measured. 

During the simulated break time, the task-analyzed sequence of a social script was taught 
using instructional assistance along with massed practice for steps that were difficult to 
learn In the sequence. Once the sequence was learned, generalization to a natural co-worker 
was measured. When generalization did not occur, a second peer was used as a training co- 
worker until generalization effects were demonstrated. All four youths learned the social 
skill scripts and achieved generalization to natural co-workers. However, the experimenter 
was present during all generalization probes which could have served as a prompt for the 
trained behaviors to occur, and the training was conducted in the probe setting. Also, it was 
difficult to determine the specific effects from the social script because this approach was 
used in combination with multiple trainers. 
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Natural Work Settings 

Nisbet and Hagner (1988) have recommended that supervisors and co-workers be 
actively involved in the habilitation of workers with severe handicaps. In particular, they 
discuss the "mentor option" where a co-worker might provide training and support to a 
worker with disabilities. Stowitschek, McConaughy, Peatross, Salzberg, and Lignugaris/ 
Kraft (1988) recently conducted a study that capitalized on this idea; however, the study was 
conducted in a work-activity center rather than in an integrated employment setting. The 
purpose of this study was to determine whether supervisors' statements of rules for 
appropriate social responding prior to the work day, paired with supervisors' reminders 
during the work day and preceding staged occasions for responding, were associated with 
the use of social amenities by adults with mental retardation. From the results of the study, 
it appears that some workers did increase the frequency with which they used social 
amenities with this training, and further Increased their rate when they were asked to 
repeat the rules prior to the work day. It was not possible for Stowitschek et al. to measure 
generalization across settings and people because the study was conducted in the criterion 
work setting. 
Self-Controi Training 

Self-control, or self-management, procedures are used to teach individuals to manage 
their own behavior so they are less dependent on the support or teaching from others. 
Essentially, there are three types of self-control procedures; (a) self- instruction, where 
individuals manipulate behavioral antecedents, (b) self-monitoring, where individuals 
monitor or record their own behavior, and (c) self -reinforcement, where individuals 
evaluate their own behavior and administer the appropriate consequences. These three 
procedures have been used in isolation, as well as combined into packages, to teach 
individuals with disabilities a variety of behaviors, such as academic performance (Albion 
k Salzberg, 1982) and speed of completing vocational tasks (Crouch, Rusch, & Karlan, 1984). 
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Recently, several studies have been conducted using self-control procedures to teach 
social skUls in employment settings. Agran, Salzberg, & Stowitschek (1987) used a 
combination of self-instructions and the typical SST package to teach four adults with 
moderate mental retardation to initiate interactions with a supervisor when they ran out of 
work materials or when they needed assistance. Rusch, McKee, Chadsey-Rusch, k 
Renzaglia (1988) conducted a similar study. In the Rusch et al. study, self-instruction, self- 
reinforcement, a SST package, and corrective feedback in the generalization setting were 
used successfully to teach an adolescent with severe handicaps to request assistance when 
there were work materials missing or when there were not enough work materials to 
complete the work task. Additionally, Storey and Gaylord-Ross (1987) showed that self- 
monitoring increased the rate of positive statements made to others during a break-time 
pool game at a branch office of the AT&T company. However, when treatment effects were 
assessed in another break area, there was little generalization found. 

With the studies reported above, it is difficult to ascertain the specific effects that self- 
control strategies have had on the acquisition and generalization of social skills. In all of 
the studies reported above, self-control strategies were used in combination with other 
intervention approaches. Even with the use of self-control components, however, 
generalization effects were only demonstrated in one study (Agran et al., 1987). 
Process Training 

Closely related to use of self-control strategies is the concept of process training. With 
process training, individuals are taught a generative process of social behavior rather than 
specific component behaviors (Hollin & Trower, 1988). Argyle and Kendon (1967) origJnaUy 
conceptualized a social skills model which consisted of a series of stages; this process model 
has also been discussed by McFall (1982). Figure 1 presents a social skills model which is a 
combination of the theoretical thinking suggested by Argyle and Kendon (1967), McFall 
(1982), and adapted from Hollin and Trower (1986). 
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Figure 1 . Process Model Adapted from Argyle & Kendon (1967), McFall (1982), and Hollin k 
Trower(1986). 

The first stage in this model is the goal that the individual wants to achieve. Within an 
employment context, an individual may want to share work-related information, accept 
criticism, or make friends. Social goals can be viewed as social tasks. As McFall (1982) has 
stated, social skills need to be chunked into some kind of unit, and the key is to find the best 
unit with which to categorize and organize events. Within the process approach, it would 
be important to understand the social goals of workers. If direct service providers chose 
goals for workers and instituted training programs to achieve these goals, it might be 
possible that training progranis would be unsucc^sful because the workers might not have 
a vested interest \n the goal of training. 

The second stage of the model begins with the perception or decoding of cues from the 
environment. Within this model, an individual must be able to discriminate and interpret 
the verbal and nonverbal behavior of others, as well as the cues and rules associated with 
the social occasion and environment (McFall, 1982). After decoding, d£?cisiQn skills (McFall, 
1982) are used to search for responses that would meet the requirements of the social task, 
and, from such a list of responses, decide upon the most appropriate response(s) — i.e., 
individuals must translate their perceptions into plans for action (HoUin k Trower, 1988). 
After maidng a decision, the individual then carries out or performs a specific behavior. 

The third stage in the model coi\sists of the external consequences of the performance 
which cause some sort of environmental change (Hollin k Trower, 1988). Here, the 
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individual judges whether or not the performed behavior appropriately met the demands 
of the social task or goal. Future response selection Is then modified based upon the 
feedback encountered. 

An example may help to clarify the process approach. Assume that a female worker is at 
risk for losing her job because she does not accept criticism from her supervisor. The 
worker does not want to lose her job and knows that she will be regarded as more of a 
valued employee if she learns to accept criticism from others. Thus, her goal (and the social 
task) is for her to leai-n to accept criticism from her supervisor. 

With decoding skills, the worker is taught to interpret and discriminate cues in the 
environment when she is criticized. The worker might need to understand what is 
happening, who is criticizing her, why the person is criticizing her, and how the person 
might feel. 

With decision skills, the worker generates several response alternatives (e.g., ignoring 
the person, crying, blaming it on others, apologizing, and promising to remedy the 
situation) and selects the response that has the highest probability of eliciting positive 
feedback from her environment. 

With performance skills, the worker dispJays a response to the criticism (e.g., apologizes 
and says she will remedy the situation). Then, the worker evaluates the feedback from her 
environment in response to the behavior she displayed. She notes how the person feels, 
how she feels, and decides if she did the right thing. If her behavior resulted in positive 
feedback from her environment, then she would have met her social goal and would be 
more likely to emit fche same behavior under future, but sinUlar circumstances. 

Unfortunately, very little research exists which has Investigated the effectiveness of 
training job-related social skills using a process approach. Recently, Park and Gaylord-Ross 
(1989) conducted a series of two studies: one was done to determine the efficacy of a process 
training package for enhancing generalization and the other one was done to determine 
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whether traditional SST procedures could have produced equal or superior results to the 
process approach. 

In the first study, two youths with mild mental retardation were trained to either 
increase or decrease a variety of social skills — greetings, making polite and negative 
comments, mumbling, initiations, and expansions. Contingent effects were seen in the 
training setting with the onset of process training and the effects generalized to the 
nontraining or work settings. In the second study, two additional youth with mild mental 
retardation were trained to exhibit initiations, expansions, and terminations in 
conversations. First, the youth were trained to exhibit these behaviors with a traditional 
SST package, and then they were trained to exhibit the l)ehaviors using a process approach. 
No generalization effects appeared in the criterion work setting until process training was 
instituted. Thus, Park and Gaylord-Ross (1989) demonstrated that youth with mild mental 
retarde^tion could learn the process for generating social behaviors, and that the process 
approach did lead to the generalization of behaviors across settings. Additionally, this study 
begins to suggest that the process approach may be more effective for training job-related 
social skills than the traditional SST package. 

Analysis of Training Studies and Their Relationship to the Definition of Social Skills 

In this paper, social skills were defined as goal-oriented, socially acceptable learned 
behaviors that are situation specific and vary according to social context; they also involve 
both observable and nonobservable cognitive and affective elements that assist in eliciting 
positive or neutral responses and avoiding negative respoi\ses from others. Hach of the five 
approaches to training, which were discussed above, typically focused on training 
observable t>ehaviors within the context of specific situatioi\s or scenarios presented to study 
participants. In this respect, all of these approaches meet at least two of the elements 
included within the definition of social skills — a focus on observable behaviors that were 
situation specific. However, except for the studies incorporating self-control strategies or 
the process approach, little attention has been paid to the goals of training (or what the 
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participant might want to achieve) or the nonobservable cognitive and affective elements 
that are associated with social skills. Specifically, within most of the training approaches, 
participants have not been trained to perceive and interpret social contexts, nor have they 
been trained to generate and decide upon effective responses that would best meet the 
demands of a social situation. Additionally, they have not been trained to evaluate their 
own social behavior because environmental consequences are generally provided by the 
trainer. In fact, it appeare that it is only the process approach that begins to address most of 
the components specified in the definition. 

But is the process approach the answer to training social skills? Clearly, there has been 
so little research regarding this approach that no answer can be given. Because the approach 
is more theoretical than applied at this time, there are many questions about how to 
operatlonalize and teach the process. For example, if the decoding process is taught, it is not 
clear which specific social cues individuals should be taught to discriminate; that is, what 
are the most salient social cues that set the occasion for social responses? Within the 
definition proposed above, we know that social skills vary depending upon the physical 
setting, the people in the setting, and the social context or occasion for the interaction. If 
individuals are taught to respond to cues related to each of these three variables, will they 
be more likely to decode social tasks more accurately? Also, what is the best way to teach the 
decision component of the process, especially if individuals generate few alternatives for 
responding, or only generate inappropriate responses? Additionally, how can we be certain 
tliat the cognitive aspects of the process approach are being used in the performance setting 
sinc^ it is difficult to measure "thinking"? Thus, it may be that before we can answer the 
question about the effectiveness of the process approach for facilitating social skills, we need 
to ask questions about the best method(s) to operatlonalize the process so it can be taught. 

Another pressing issue with regard to the process approach is how best to use it (or 
whether it can be used) with individuals who have severe language impairments. Because 
the process approach is taught prin^arily through language in analogue settings, there may 
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be some question whether it can be used with individuals with severe disabilities. Many 
researchers who work with individuals with severe handicaps (Brown et al, 1983; Coon, 
Vogebberg, & Williams, 1981; Marchetti, McCartney, Drain, Hooper, & Dix, 1983) 
recommend that skills be taught in the natural environment. The reasoning behind this 
philosophy is that generalization effects will be enhanced. However, it is frequently 
unnatural and inconvenient for direct service providers to intervene and provide 
instruction to workers when they are engaged in social interactions with supervisors, co- 
workers, or customers. Additionally, some important social skills (e.g., responding to 
criticism) occur infrequently, and the probability is small that a trainer will be in close 
proximity when an episode like this occurs. Even though others (e.g., Nisbet k Hagner, 
1988; Rusch k Menchetti, 1981) have recommended that co-workers be trained to provide 
quick instructions and feedback, such training may not contain all the necessary 
components (e.g., establishing goals, cognitive elements) that appear important for the 
development of generative social skills. Also, if co-workers are used as trainers, it is not 
clear what kinds of effects this would have on the establishment of other types of 
relationships, for example, friendships. 

\t is possible that the steps in the pn-Kess approach could be simplified, or externally 
generated mediators other than language (e.g.« the use of picture cues) could be used to teach 
the process. Picture cues have been used successfully to teach workers with moderate and 
severe mental retardation a variety of task-related job skills (e.g., Wacker k Berg, 1983). 
Certainly, research is needed to determine if the process approach is a viable and efficient 
way to teach general social skills, particularly to workers with severe disabilities. 
Summary 

In this paper, social skills were defined as being (a) goal oriented, (b) rule-governed 
learned behaviors, (c) that are situation specific and vary according to social conte)(t; they 
also involve (d) both observable and nonobservable cognitive and affective elements that 
assist in eliciting positive or neutral responses and avoiding negative responses from 
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otlierfi. Each of the four components of the definition were further discussed and illustrated 
with examples from employment settings. Additionally, five approaches that have been 
used to train social skills in employment settings were described and analyzed with respect 
to the proposed definition. 

If the definition of social skiUs presented in this paper is accepted, then it can be 
concluded that with the possible exception of the process approach, few training approaches 
incorporate all aspects of the definition into their procedures. It may be that Uie proposed 
definition lacks validity; however, elements of this definition have come from researchers 
teaching social skilb to children (e.g., Cartiedge & Milbum, 1986), as well as a variety of 
other clinical populations, including persons with schizophrenia, phobias, mental 
retardation, depression, and substance abuse (Hollin & Trower, 1988). The goal of social 
skills trairing in employment settings should be to train generative skills that enable 
employees to participate equally in the social network of the workplace (Chadsey-Rusch, 
1990). It is possible that a combination of training approaches will be needed to help 
workers meet this goal. Regardless of the approach or approaches chosen, it may be helpful 
to attend to the definition of social skilb proposed herein so that researchers and 
practitioners direct their efforts toward a common aim. 
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Social Interactions of Secondary-Aged Students with Severe Handicaps: 
ImplicaUons for Facilitating the Transition from School to Work 

Janis Chadsey-Rusch 

One of the quality indicators of state-of-the-art educational programs for students with 
severe handicaps is that the curriculum is functional and prepares them for future 
environments (Brown, Nietupski, & Hamre-Nietupski, 1976; Brown, Pumpian, Baumgart, 
Vande venter. Ford, Nisbet, Schroeder, ii Gruenewald, 1981; Snell, 1987). One important 
future environment for which all students should be prepared is the work setting. Indeed, 
this environment has been viewed as so important that recent legislation has allocated 
funds to study it (Uusch it Phelps, 1987). One reason the workplace has received increased 
attention is that many graduating youth with handicaps fail to secure employment (Hasazi, 
Gordon & Roe, 1985; Mithaug, Horichi, & Fanning, 1985; Wehman, Kregel, k Seyfarth, 
1985). 

When students with severe handicaps graduate from school, it is probable that many of 
them will need some type of ongoing support to acquire and maintain employment. The 
blueprint to accomplish this goal, called the supported employment model, has been 
described and implemented, and the results have been effective (Rusch, 1986; Vogelsberg, 
1986; Wehman, 1986). Even with this mc.iel, however, many students remain unemployed 
or lose their jobs (lidgar L Levine, 1988). The work setting is a complex environment, and 
we really have limited knowledge about how to ensure that students with severe handicaps 
become an integral part of that environment. 

Some of the skills that students will need to develop in high school to prepare them for 
work sellings are vocational or job-task skills. Another important skill area is that of social 
skills. The workplace is a highly social environment; workers interact frequently about job- 
and non-job-relaled matters (Chadsey-Rusch k Gonzalez, 1988; Lignugaris/Kraft, Rule, 
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Salzberg, tt Stowitschek^ 1966). In fact/ social skills are considered so important in the 
workplace that workers often lose their jobs because they have displayed inappropriate 
social behaviors (e.g., Brickey, Campbell, & Browning, 1985; Greenspan & Shoultz, 1981; 
Ilanley-Maxwell, Rusch, Chadsey-Rusch, & Renzaglia, 1^86). 

Before we teach the social skills that are needed in employment settings, we must 
identify the skills that are valued and occur naturally. Employer surveys have provided 
information on valued social skills from a supervisor's perspective. For example, Rusch, 
Schutz, and Agran (1982) sent questionnaires to 120 potential employers from food service 
and janitorial/maid occupations in Illinois to solicit information about their expectations 
for entry into employment. Two social behaviors^verbally reciting full name on request 
and following one instruction provided at a time—were mentioned by every employer as 
bein^ critical for competitive employment. 

In another study, Salzberg, Agran, and Lignugaris/Kraft (1986) surveyed employers from 
five different jobs to obtain their opinions regarding social behaviors Important for entry- 
level work. The results from this study indicated that social behaviors related to worker 
productivity (e.g., asking supervisors for assistance, following directions, responding to 
criticism, getting information before a job, offering to help co-workers) were rated higher in 
importance than general personal social behaviors (e.g., listening without interrupting, 
acknowledging, and expressing appreciation to co-workers). 

Recently, several studies have been conducted where the social interaction patterns of 
both handicapped and nonl\andicapped employees have been observed directly (Chadsey- 
Rusch ii Gonzalez, 1988; Chadsey-Rusch, Gonzalez, Tines, ii Johnson, 1989; Kirmeyer, 1988; 
Lignugaris/Kraft, Salzberg, Rule, ii Stowitschek, 1988). Interestingly, even though these 
studies have been conducted in different states (e.g., Illinois, Utah, and Missouri) and across 
a variety of jobs (e.g., food service, printing, furniture refurbishing, police dispatching), 
there seems to be a fairly consistent pattern of social interactions that occur in work settings. 
For example, all of the authors cited above reported that task-related ii\teractions occurred 
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more than non-task-related interactions and that workers interacted more with their co- 
workers than with their supervisors. Additionally* Lignugaris/Kraft et al. (1988) and 
Chadsey-Rusch and Gonzalez (1988) both found that the workers in their studies were 
involved in interactions around similar content areas: directions, questions, information, 
and teasing and joking. 

Although more research is needed to identify the range of social interactions that occur 
in work settings, the behaviors identified so far provide a beginning description of the types 
of interactions that students with disabilities are likely to encounter when they make the 
transition from school to work. What is unknown, however, are the types of interactions 
that secondary-aged students with severe disabilities display. Knowledge of these 
interactions could provide baseline information on the types of social behaviors exhibited 
by students as they engage in their preparation for transition. 

A variety of assessment approaches can be used to study social interactions (e.g., rating 
scales, role plays); however, it is only through direct observation in natural contexts that 
one is likely to see the social behaviors a person would typically emit. With many direct 
observational studies, a priori behavioral codes are generally used to measure behavior. 
However, with an established code, it is possible that important social behaviors might be 
missed (because they are not included on the code), and rich descriptions of contextual 
variables which influence social interactions may be difficult to capture. Consequently, this 
study sought to describe the social interactions used by a group of secondary-aged students 
with severe handicaps with the use of narrative recording procedures. The student's 
interactions were described when they arrived at school, during lunch, and when they were 
engaged in vocational training. The results are discussed with respect to the implications 
they have for facilitating the transition from school to work 
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Method 

Subjects 

Seven male and three female students with severe handicaps participated in the study. 
Most of the students could walk independently; however, four of the students were 
nonambulatory. The average age of the students was 18.4 years (SD = 1.8). According to 
AAMD Classification, three students were Isbeled severely mentally retarded and seven 
students were labeled severely/profoundly mentally retarded. IQ scores were only reported 
for two participants (23 anri 32). 

Although all of the students responded to communication from others, few of the 
students actively initiated communication. Three of the students were involved in 
communication programs designed to enhance their verbal skills and the rest of the 
students were learning augmentative communication systems. Communication/social 
goals included such skills as answering yes/no and "wh" questions, initiating requests, 
using polite forms of conversation and correct forms of pronouns, and responding to 
greetings. 

Nine of the students were involved in community-based vocational training 
experiences, and one student was receiving training on a job task at school. The students 
had been receiving training on the same job task for an average of 1.5 years (range of 9 
months to 2 years 9 months). The classroom teacher judged five of the students to be in the 
maintenance phase of learning on their vocational tasks and the other five students to be in 
the fluency stage of learning, 
gpnlng 

All of the students attended a public junior high school. However, the majority of ihe 
students were involved in community-based instruction, so only a few programs were 
implemented at the school. Most of the programs implemented at school were conducted 
in a segregated classroom that was team taught by two certified special education teachers. 
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The arrival observations, which were 20 minutes in length, began outside the school 
building where the teachers escorted the students from the bus to their classroom. If 20 
minutes had not elapsed, observers continued to collect arrival data in the classroom. 

The lunch observations were conducted in the school cafeteria. All of the participaiUs in 
the study ate lunch at the same time as their nonhandicapped classmates. 

The vocational observations were conducted across a variety of training sites. One site 
was a cable company where three of the students sat together at a table. One of the students 
cleaned cable boxes, one stuffed cable magazines into a plastic bag, and the third student 
stripped cable wires. 

Three other students were involved in food-service training at a hospital. They 
performed such duties as sorting silverware, cleaning tables, and filling baskets with 
condiments. 

The remaining four students were placed individually in training settings. One student 
watered plants at a library, another student stamped envelopes at a United Way office, and 
one student filled soap dispensers at a chemical supply company. The student who worked 
at school was learning to operate a ditto machine. This task was being taught in the 
student's classroom. 
Dependent Measures 

Three dependent measures were used in the present study. The primary measure 
consisted of written narrative recordings made while observers recorded the social 
interactions of all participants. In addition to the narrative recordings, two classroom 
teachers were asked to rate the students on the Social Comp etence Rating Scale.^ This scale 
was designed specifically for this study and consisted of the same types of social behaviors 
that were contained in the social code that was used to analyze the narrative records. Thus, 
a comparison could be made between teachers' perceptions of their students' social 
behaviors and behaviors observed upon direct observation. The instrument consisted of 46 
itenAs; each teacher rated each student on a Likert-type scale ranging from 1 (meaning the 
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student never displayed tlie beiiavior) to 5 (meaning tiie student always displayed the 
behavior). The rating scale ivas completed independently by classroom teachers, one time, 
over the course of the observations. 

The other measure designed specifically for this study was a parent interview which 
consisted of 18 open-ended questions. This measure probed parents' feelings and 
observations abou their childrens' future vocational opportunities and their social 
relationships with their peers. 
Data Collection 

Narrative recordings . All data were collected using narrative recordings. These 
procedures were used for several reasons: (a) to ensure that frequently occurring and 
important social behaviors were not missed due to an a priori behavioral code, and (b) to 
ensure that the behaviors were recorded within the social context where they occurred. 

With these procedures, nearly all students were observed five times during each of the 
three different time periods or conditions: arrival at school, lunch, and during vocational 
training. During all conditions, students were observed for approximately 20 minutes; thus, 
each student was observed for a total of about 5 hours. 

Observers stood approximately 4 feet from each student and described (in writing) social 
interactions directed to the student and social interactions the student directed to others. 
Each observer carried a clipboard and recorded his or her narrations on forms designed for 
the study. A sample of part of one of the narrative records is included below. 

The teacher says, "How arc you doing?" The student does not respond. The 

teacher says "Did you have a nice night?" The student does not respond. The 

teacher says "Go to the classroom." The student follows the teacher and goes 

through both sets of doors. The teacher says "Did you have a nice night?" The 

student do^ not respond. 

In addition to carrying a clipboard, observers also wore an earphone which was attached 
to a small tape recorder that signaled the observer at one-minute intervals. After each one- 
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minute interval, observers skipped a line on ti>eir recording form. There were 20 one- 
minute interval signals on each tape. 

Other measures. The Social Competence Rating Scale was completed once for each 
student by teachers independently during the course of data collection. The parent 
interviews were conducted at the end of the study during a telephone con -ersatlon between 
the parents and either the author or an undergraduate student in special education. Each 
telephone interview lasted between 15 and 20 minutes. 
Observers and Observer Training 

Five individuals participated as observers in the study. Two of the observers were 
doctoral students; one was in vocational technical education, and one was in special 
education. Two of the observers were undergraduates in special education and enrolled in 
a moderate and severe handicaps teacher-certification program. The fifth observer was the 
author of this manuscript. 

Although narrative recording procedures have been used frequently in qualitative 
research (e.g., ethnography, ecology), little systematic training information is available on 
how best to train observers to collect narrative records. Part of this difficulty occurs because 
quantitative procedures are rarely used to assess interobserver reliability. \s LeCompte and 
Coctz (1982) point out, in qualitative research "agreement is sought on the description or 
composition of events rather than on the frequency of events" (p. 41). 

Nevertheless, procedures were taken to ensure that observers were trained in as reliable 
a fashion as possible. First, all observers were required to read an observer-training manual 
tl\at described the rules and procedures for writing narrative records. After the observers 
had studied the manual, they were required to score at least 95% correct on a test of the 
material. All observers achieved this score. 

After passing the test, observers participated in training sessions in which they were 
shown a videotape from the classroom in which they would be observing. Observers were 
trained to record an uninterrupted stream of behavior with as much detail as possible about 
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the social interactions of a designated Individual. Narratives were used to describe what the 
person did and said as well as information about the setting and social context. Other 
individuals were recorded only in relationship to the person selected for observation. 
Observers essentially made a chronological record of the sequence of actions in context for 
the targeted individual. 

All observers watched the videotape and recorded interactions for five minutes and 
then read their narratives aloud for comparison with the author whose observation was 
used as the standard. Feedback was given regarding the frequency and context of the social 
interactions described, the objectivity of the observations, and the observer's ability to 
record accurately the sequence of behaviors and events throughout the observation. Once 
observers achieved 80% reliability on two consecutive training observations, they were 
allowed to collect data In the field. After data collection began, observers met weekly to 
participate in another training session and to raise any questions that they had. 

All handwritten narrations were dictated by the observers into tape recorders and then 
typed by a typing pool of secretaries. This procedure was necessary because the penmanship 
used by some observers was difficult to read. When the observers dictated their narrations, 
they added punctuation and articles (e.g., the, a) so that their narrations consisted of 
complete sentences. Observers dictated their observations periodically throughout the 
study. 

In order to analyze the narrations, codes were developed and assigned to the behaviors 
described within the narrations. The behaviors included in the codes were based upon 
patterns that were r*merging from the data and from behaviors that had been observed in 
other integrated employment settings (e.g., Chadsey-Rusch k Gonzalez, 1988). All social 
interactions were coded iu the following manner: (a) the main initiator and receiver of the 
interactions were noted, (b) if the initiator was responded to, it was noted, and (c) each 
interaction was coded as either sodal /non-task related or social/task related. Initiators and 
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receivers of interactions could be the subjects being observed, teachers or other adults, and 
peers. Any interaction was coded as social/non-task if it was unrelated to either school or 
vocational tasks or assignments. An interaction was coded as social/task if it was related to 
regular instructional classwork or to a vocational task. 

In addition to the above codes, interactions were also coded qualitatively for the purpose 
they served. There were 11 purpose codes (Table 1). Finally, if the students emitted any 
behavior that might be considered socially inappropriate (e.g., self-abuse) by others in the 
settings, the behavior was coded as being bizarre. 

The narratives were coded after all of the observations were completed and typed (about 
one month after the end of data collection). Two of the individuals who had participated as 
observers were the coders (the doctoral student in vocational technical education and one of 
the undergraduate students in special education). Once the coders reviewed the definitions 
for the codes and achieved 80% reliability on three consecutive training narratives, they 
were allowed to code the actual data collected in the present study. 
Reliability Procedures 

Two types of reliability were computed— intercoder reliability and interobserver 
reliability. Intercoder reliability was used to measure the agreement between two persons 
when they assigned codes to the same narrative. Interobserver reliability was used to 
measure the ^reement between two observers' narrative recordings when they observed 
the same i t;«=rv l at the same time. 

Intercod w i reliability . Intercoder reliability was calculated on 20% of the total number of 
observations. Random selection was used to obtain one observation from each time 
condition (i.e.. Arrival, Lunch, and Vocational) for each student. Each reliability checker 
(i.e., the doctoral student in vocational technical education and the undergraduate student 
in special education) coded the same narrative independently of one another. 

Reliability was calculated using the point-by-point agreement of occurrence method 
(Foster & Cone, 1986) which is a more stringent method of computing reliability than 
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Table 1 

Purpose Codes for Narrations 



1. To Direct (D) • A verbal statement or question, motoric gesture, or both asking or 
demanding a person to engage or not engage in a verbal or physical behavior (e.g., 'Take 
out a sheet of paper."/ /Why don't you come over to my house?/ /Can you hand me the 
wire cutters?/). 

2. To Question (Q) - A verbal statement in the interrogative form directed to a person in 
order to obtain information or clarification . This should also include implied 
interrogatives (e.g., "So you had to take the bus today."). Other examples include: /"Did 
you go out last night?"/"Have you done your exercises yet?'/ 

3. To Criticize (C) • A derogatory, corrective, or punishing statement or question regarding 
a person's family (e.g., "Your sister sounds like a bitch."), friends (e.g., "Your friend gets 
into a lot of trouble?"), possessions (e.g., "Your car is in such bad shape that I would buy 
a new one."), appearance (e.g., "You need a hair cut."), and behavior (e.g., "Take your 
hands out of your pants"/Stop that noise"). 

4. To Praise (P) - A complimentary statement regarding a person's family (e.g., "I wish my 
mom was more like your mom."), friends (e.g., "You are lucky to have a boyfriend like 
Don."), possessions (e.g., "I like your new purse."), appearance (e.g., "Great tan."), and 
behavior (e.g., "You are working so fast I'm having trouble keeping up with you," or 
"ok," "fine," "good job," or "all right!" Note: Praise may also be in the form of a 
description of appropriate behavior such as "That's the way to wash your hands!" or 
"Good shutting the door." 

5. Requests for Assistance (R) - Asking a person to help in the completion of a vocational- 
related task (e.g., "Help me collect the papers, O.K.?), or social-related task (e.g., "Will 
you help pick out some good tapes?"). 

6. To Offer Assistance (O) - A verbal statement used to extend help to a person in order to 
complete a school or vocational-related task (e.g., "Let me help cut the cable wires"), or 
social-related situation ("Let me help carry that stuff to class"), or a self-initiated, 
spontaneous, non-vert>al behavior described in the narrative as "helping." 
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Table 1 (continued) 

7. To Be Polite— Use Social Amenities (A) - To use words commonly associated with 
politeness or manners (e.g., thank you, please, excuse me, pardon me, you're welcome, 
gesundheit). 

8. To Greet/To Depart (G) - To acknowledge the presence of another by waving, nodding, 
or saying such things as "Hi," "Good morning," "How ya doing?," "What's happening?" 
or to use words or gcshires commonly associated when departing (e.g., waving, "Bye," 
"See you tomorrow."). 

9. To Tease or Toke (T) - (a) Any question, comment, response, joke, gesture (e.g., imitation, 
pointing) or laughter which pokes fun at a person, (b) any question, comment, response, 
joke, gesture which is described in the narrative as "a joke" or "humorous" or, (c) any 
behavior that elicits laughter from one or more people. 

10. To Converse/Comment/Share Information (I) - Any verbal statement (or prompt, 
demonstration) in past, future, or present tense regarding a task-related or social-related 
topic. 

11. To Get Attention (H) - A word, phrase, gesture, or sound used to attract the attention of 
another, for example, "Hey;" "Hey, Robin;" "Tim;" "You there;" a wave, whistle, or 
raising one's hand. 
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overall percentage of agreement. In this method, agreements of occurrence were divided by 
agreements of occurrence plus disagreements of occurrence and multiplied by 100. An 
agreement was scored when both coders placed the same code over the same sentence in the 
nairative. Within each single interaction or sentence, four or more codes could have been 
used; consequently, at least four disagreements were possible. The average intercoder 
reliability scores for eight observations in each condition are included in Table 2. 

Interobservcr reliability. As indicated above, measuring the interobserver reliabiUty of 
narrative records is difficult and complex because observers differ in their choice of words, 
emphasis, and amount of detail provided (Schoggcn, 1978). In many studies of this type, 
agreement is only reported between analysts or coders; quantitative measures are rarely 
used to report agreement between observers. In the present shidy, however, an attempt was 
made to assess quantitatively the agreement between observers. Reliability checks were 
randomly selected across 10% of the total observation sessions. Two trained observers 
watched the same student at the same time and independently completed their narrative 
recordings. These observations were then coded in order to compute reliability. 

Reliability was once again calculated using the more stringent agreement of occurrence 
method where the number of occurrences were divided by the number of agreements of 
occurrence plus disagreements of occurrence and multiplied by 100. An agreement was 
scored when both observers identified the same initiators and receivers of interactions, 
responses to interactions, iask or non-task-related interactions, and purpose of interactions. 
The average interobserver reliability scores based upon four observations in each condition 
are also included in Table 2. 

Results 

The results from the students' social interactions are presented along three dimensions: 
(a) task versus non-task interactions, (b) direction of interactions, and (c) purpose of 
interactions by condition. In addition, results from the teacher ratings and parent 
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Table 2 

Reliability Scores 



Mean Percentage of Mean Percentage of 

Measure Intorcodor Agreement Intgrohservcr Agroemont 





Arrival 


Lunch 


Vocational 


Arrival 


Lunch 


Vocational 


Initiators of Interactions 


91 


95 


95 


87 


86 


89 


Receivers of Interactions 


91 


95 


97 


87 


86 


89 


Responses to Interactions 


90 


93 


92 


76 


75 


81 


Task/Non-task Interactions 


74 


85 


93 


87 


86 


89 


Bizarre Behavior 


73 


91 


70 


82 


100 


85 


Purpose Gxics 














Directions 


93 


9U 


86 


95 


84 


78 


Questions 


88 


98 


85 


81 


80 


79 


Information 


62 


75 


71 


80 


73 


91 


Praise 


93 


100 


95 


67 


m m 


85 


Teasing/Joking 


63 


64 


100 


• m 


100 


m m 


Greetings 


91 


100 


100 


71 


100 


100 


Criticism 


74 


50 


66 


100 


100 


86 
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interviews are discussed. The majority of the results are presented using descriptive 
statistics; however, qualitative data are used to enhance quantitative measures. 
Task versus Non-task Interactions 

Overall, students were involved in 3,584 interactions. This high number of Interactions 
is not surprising, because the students were observed during two conditions (arrival and 
lunch) where teachers were likely to be engaged in teaching and interacting with students 
about instructional programs. For example, during lunch teachers frequently implemented 
instructional programs regarding feeding or provided instructional prompts regarding 
mealtime behavior. The following narration is from an observation that spanned 6 
minutes. 

The student (S) is eating. A teacher comes near, but there is no interaction. S 
continues to eat. The teacher says "Small bites, S. Chew your food up." S does not 
respond. S continues to eat. The teacher says, "Chew them up, S." S does not 
respond. S continues to eat. 

All of the interactions were analyzed to determine the percentage that were task related 
(i.e., about school tasks or work) and non-task related (i.e., about everything else). The data 
indicated that students were involved in more task-related interactions (80%) than non- 
task-related interactions (20%). In fact, the percentage of task-related interactions was 
highest across all three conditions— Arrival (74%), Lunch (78%), and Vocational (87%). 
Direction of Interactions 

Students could interact with teachers, other adults, and peers with and without 
handicaps. The data were analyzed to determine the percentage of interactions involved in 
by all of these individuals. 

The data indicated that students interacted 99% of the time with other adults (teachers) 
and 79% of these interactions were about school or vocational tasks. The majority of these 
interactions (96%) were initiated by the adults rather than by the students. In contrast, 
students interacted very little with their peers; only 1 % of all of their interactions involved 
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any peere (handicapped and nonhandicapped alike). When the students did interact with 
their peers, most of the interactions were non-task in nature and Involved greetings or 
offers of assistance. Although the students attended an integrated school, very few 
interacUons occurred between them and their nonhandicapped peers— out of a total of 3^ 
interactions, only 8 interactions involved nonhandicapped peers. 
pyrpofiP by Condition 

Although 11 purpose codes were used to analyze the data, the majority of the 
interactions served the following purposes: direct, question, inform, praise, tease and joke, 
greet, and aiticize. The mean number of interactions by condition are dispbyed in Figure 1. 

During arrival, students were involved primarily in interactions where the purpose was 
to direct, question, or provide information. Again, it must be remembered that these 
interactions were generally initiated by tlie teachers and were primarily about task-related 
topics. An example is presented below. 

S hands the teacher his wallet. The teacher says, 'Stop. You don't cross this off 

until you do it." Then the teacher says, "What are you supposed to do now?" S 

answers. The teacher says "O.K., go over there." S goes to the desk and gets the 

attendance sheet. 

In addition to being involved in interactions where the purpose was to direct, question, 
or provide information, the students were also involved in an average of 10 greeting 
interactions. 

During lunch, students were again primarily involved in interactions where the 
purpose was to question, direct, or provide information. These three types of interacUons 
constituted 82% of all interactions that the students were Involved in while eating lunch. 
An example of a common interaction used to provide information and give a direction is 
presented t)elow. 

The teacher continues to set up lunch. The teacher tells S the choices for lunch. 
Then the te^i^her says, '"O.K., let's start with the beans." 
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Fi gure 1 . Purpose of Interactions Across Each Condition by Mean of Occurrence. 
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A similar interaction pattern occurred among the students when they were Involved in 
vocational training; that is, the most frequently occurring interactions were directions and 
questions. Most of the directions and questions were instructional in nanire, involved task- 
related topics, and were initiated by teachers. The following example, which spanned 
approximately 2 minutes and was taken from a student in training at a cable company is 
illustrative of these interactions. 

The teacher says, "Put the wires down." S looks at the teacher. The teacher says, 

"Stop messing around." S smiles. The teacher leaves. Another tcucher says, "S, put 

the wires down, not up." S puts the wires down. The other teacher looks at S and S 

pauses. The teacher says, "S, get busy." S starts working. 

After directions and questions, students were involved in interactions that involved 
information (M = IS D* pra»so <M = 18 0)/ and criticism (M 10.5). Again, these types of 
interactions were instructional, liutiated by teachers, and rebted to the work being trained. 
Teacher Ratings 

The teachers indicated that tl\e majority of their students seldom initiated interactions 
with teachers or peers. These perceptions of the teachers were corroborated by the results 
from the direct observations. Upon direct observation, students were observed to initiate 
only 4% of all of the interactions in which they were involved. 

However, the teachers indicated that many of the students frequently responded to 
interactions initiated by the teachers. The students received an average rating of 3.6 (on a 
scale from 1 - 5) on responding appropriately to interactioi\s, a rating of 3.4 on responding to 
greetings, 3.5 on responding to questions, 3.8 for following directions, 3.7 for helping when 
asked, and 4.7 for accepting physical contact, These ratings suggest tl\at students were 
"sometimes" or "often" likely to respond to a variety of interactions Initiated by teachers. 
Upon direct observation, the results indicated that students responded to teachers directions 
65% of the time, responded to their t]uestioi\s 64% of the time, and responded to greetings 
56% of the time. If we use 50% responding as a behavior that "sometimes" occurs. It 
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appears that teachers have a fairly accurate perception of how students are responding to 
their interactions. 

Interestingly, teachers indicated that students seldom (M. - 2.3) made sounds (e.g., 
screaming, singing) or displayed motor behaviors (e.g., flapping hands, masturbating) that 
disturbed others. Upon direct observation, students were observed to emit these types of 
behavior a total of 372 times, or each student (on the average) emitted some type of bizarre 
behavior once every 2 minutes. From the observational data, it could be said that these 
types of behaviors were occurring more than teachers perceived they were occurring. 
Parent Interviews 

Telephone interviews were conducted with six parents, two guardians, and one brother 
of a student; one parent chose not to participate in the interview. Results of these 
interviews indicated that although 9 of the 10 respondents were very pleased with the 
school program, only 4 individuals believed that what their children were learning in 
school would prepare them for work. One respondent indicated that "sorting silverware 
would not be a real job" and another person responded that "S will not have enough skills 
to get a job; it is hard to see progress." 

All but two individuals stated that they wanted their son/daughter to work in an 
integrated employment setting, and three parents mentioned jobs that they hoped their 
son/daughter would have when they graduated from school: working at a cable TV 
company, doing something clerical, and working in the computer industry. Five of the 
nine parents/guardians indicated that they were anxious and unsure of what was going to 
happen to their children after they graduated from high school. 

Several questions were asked regarding the students' friends. One question probed 
parents'/guardians' feelings about the peers who went to school with the students. Four of 
the respondents were noncommittal in responding to this question, making sucl. 
comments as "I haven't had much of an opportunity to interact with them" and "I don't 
have a good feel for them." ll:\ree respondents said the other classmates were O.K., one said 
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that she wished they were more age appropriate and that there were more opportunities to 
interact with nonhandicapped peers, and one parent Indicated the peers were boring 
because they were liandicapped. 

Seven of the nine respondents answered a question about seeing classmates after school. 
No school classmates had ever been to the students' homes after school, and none of the 
students had invited any of their classmates to their home. 

Sevrn of the nine parents/guardians indicated that their children did not have a lot of 
friends and that they rarely interacted with their friends. Six of the nine parents/guardians 
stated that they wished their son/daughter had more friends; one parent had no concerns 
over this issue, one parent did not respond, and one indicated that he was not sure this was 
a possibility. 

Discussion 

In this study, the social interactions displayed by a group of secondary-aged students with 
severe handicaps were directly observed using narrative recording procedures. Students 
were observed during three .locial contexts— when they arrived at school, during lunch, and 
when they were engaged in vocational training. The results of the study were analyzed 
descriptively and suggest several areas that have implications for facilitating the transition 
from school to work. 

When students were observed across all three contexts, they were involved primarily in 
task-related interactions, or interactions that were about school or vocational tasks. This 
finding is not surprising, because we would expect that most interactions in school would 
be instructional in nature. In employment settings, however, workers not only interact 
about work-related matters, but they also interact frequently about non-task matters, e.g., the 
weather, sports, and cars (Chadsey-Rusch k Gonzalez, 1988; Lignugaris/Kraft et al., 1988). 
Additionally, Chadsey-Rusch and Gonzalez found that non-task interactions occurred 
throughout work periods, and predominated the types of interactions displayed upon 
arrival to work and lunch. Because non-task interactions seem to occur frequently in 
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employment contexts, it makes sense that youth of transition age should have frequent 
opportunities to be involved in similar interactions of this type. Students of transition age 
should also be taught to respond appropriately to questions, information, and teasing and 
joking about non-task topics. These types of interactions can easily be initiated by teachers 
throughout the course of a student's day; that is, teachers can initiate more conversations 
about the weather, clothes, cars, family, and current events. Because non-task interactions, 
particularly those that are nondirecied, may be regarded by students as more pleasant than 
task-related interactions, their responsiveness level may increase (Peck, 198?); additional 
research is needed to verify this hypothesis. 

As discussed, task-related interactions were predominant throughout all observational 
conditions for the students. Interestingly, when one looks at the purpose of interactions 
across conditions, the same pattern predominates. Students were involved primarily in 
task-related interactions in which the purpose was to direct, question, or provide 
information. Although this result is not too surprising for the arrival and vocational 
conditions where instructional programs were frequent, it is a surprising finding for the 
lunch condition. Mealtimes should be social times (Morris, 1987). Unfortunately, few 
teachers were observed talking with the students about non-task topics; instead, most 
interactions involved directions, questions, and information related to feeding or lunch 
programs. This finding should not si.ggest that these types of programs should be 
discontinued, but it may be appropriate to establish a balance between task and non-task 
interactions during lunch, especially when one considers that nonhandicapped workers 
rarely engage In task-related interactions during lunch (Chadsey-Rusch k Gonzalez, 1988, 
Ugnugaris/Krafl et al, 1986, 1988). 

The results of this study also indicated that when students with severe handicaps were 
in vocational contexts, they received even more directions, praise, and criticism than when 
they were in arrival and lunch contexts. One Implication of this finding is that students 
were dependent on cues and reinforcement from the environment in order to complete 
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their work tasks. If students are going to function as independently as possible in 
employment settings, they need to be less dependent on contrived or extra cues and 
feedback from otheis. In the present study, students had been on their Jobs lor a minimum 
of nine months and were judged to be in the fluency and maintenance stages of learning. 
As teachere prepare shidents for jobs, they may need to make more of a systematic effort to 
withdraw their instructional support so that students are working as independently as 
possible. This should not suggest that support be unavailable, particularly when ongoing 
support is a component of the supported work model, but it should suggest that teachers 
need to work towaid enabling their students to be more independent on the job by the time 
they graduate from liigh school. 

A final factor in the narrative data concerns the direction of the interactions. When 
these students were at school they were involved in ^ery few interactions with their peers, 
particubrly nonhandicapped peers. The low rates of peer interactions may have occurred 
because junior high school students wouldn't typically interact with Any 18-22 year olds at 
school, or the low rates may have occurred because the students were influenced by 
observer presence and did not display their "normal" rates of social interactions. However, 
students should have been somewhat used to an adult presence because teachers were 
generally in close proximity to the students with handicaps. Foster and Cone (1986) pointed 
out that only 34% of the behaviors observed across 19 studies that they reviewed appeared 
to have been affected by observer presence. It is clear that more research is needed to 
document the precise effects of ver reactivity. 

That there were few interim • .s with nonhandicapped students is understandable, in 
part, because most of the sivC n ' instruction took place outside of school where there was 
little access to school peers; this point seems to warrant further discussion. St «jral 
individuals (Hanley-Maxwell, 1986; Rusch k Chadsey-Rusch, 1985; Wehman, Renzaglia, & 
Bates, 1985) h .-e recommended that employment training settings should be established 
for students with handicaps when they are 12 or older. As students age and S(>eud more of 
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their school day in employment sites, their "peers" are their c^>workers, many of whom 
will not be the same age. Consequently, when youth are of transition age it becomes 
difficult to promote interactions with the chronological-age peers because there are fewer 
physical opportunities. Although we want to provide opportunities for interactions with 
school peers, we also want to make certain that youth are prepared for adult life. Perhaps 
more concerted efforts need to be made to involve youth of transition age in after-school 
activities with same-age peers (Brown et al., 1989), and efforts also should be made to 
increase interactions with co-workers because research has indicated that friendships can 
and do occur between people of different age groups (Pogrebin, 1987). 

The teachers involved in this study had fairly accurate perceptions of the social skills 
dispbyed by their students. The only area where the teachers may have underestimated the 
frequency of occurrence was in the area of bizarre or inappropriate behavior. Efforts need to 
be made to reduce the frequency of inappropriate behaviors, particularly as students 
approach transition age. This is crucial because ind' 'iduals with handicaps often lose their 
jobs as a result of inappropriate social bchi viors (e.g., Brickey et al., 1985; Greenspan & 
Shoultz, 1981). 

Parents and guardians were concerned that their children had few friends and would be 
unable to get jobs after graduation. It is possible that parents had limited information about 
the social contacts at school and also lacked knowledge about different employment options 
available. As students near graduation age, teachers need to provide parents with 
information about employment options and need to involve them in planning for their 
children's future (Seyfarth, Hill, Orelove, McMillan & Wehman, 1987; Wehman, Moon, 
Everson, Wood, & Barcus, 1988). Also, parents need to know that work settings are places 
where friendships develop (Pogrebin, 1987; Zetlin & Murtagh, 1988), but that systematic 
efforts will probably be needed to facilitate interactions between persons with and without 
handicaps (Chadsey-Rusch, 19S0). 
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The information derived from this research can be considered as a first step in describing 
the social interaction patterns of transition-age students with severe handicaps, however, 
there are limitations to the generalizations that can be made. First, the size of the sample of 
students observed was small, and there is no guarantee that these students' interactions are 
typical of othe** students' interactions. Second, the teacher rating scale and parent interview 
questions were developed specifically for this study— there is no psychometric information 
available on these particular measures, so the results from the teachers and parents need to 
be interpreted cautiously. 

Finally, few observational studies of this type have used narrative records as a method 
to collect data. In particular, this method makes it difficult to assess the reliability of the 
dependent variables, and this in combination with the complexity of the code may account 
for some of the variability in the interobscrver and intercoder scores. For intercoder 
agreement, particularly with respect to the purpose codes, mean agreement scores ranged 
from 100% (greeting and praise) to 50% (criticism). The reliability scores for criticism may 
have been low because few instances of criticism occurred. Although narrative recordings 
capture the "richness" of behavior in context, they may also contribute to lower reliability 
scores because they encompass low frequency events that might not be included in a priori 
coding systems. 

It is also possible that the reliability procedures used in this study contributed to the 
variability of agreement scores because the procedures, particularly interobscrver, may not 
have been well suited to measure the "true" reliability of the data. Although different 
reliability procedures have been suggested by qualitative researchers (LeCompete & Goetz, 
1982), no standard exists. The reliability procedures used in this iiwestigation are typically 
applied to direct observational research using a priori codes. Although such procedures are 
uncommon in qualitative research, it seems that their application may enhance the 
reliability of the results of qualitative methods; further analysis of appropriate reliability 
procedures for qualitative methods is warranted. 
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In summary, this investigation found that secondary-aged students with severe 
handicaps were engaged in more Interactions with teachers than peers about task-related 
ratlier than non-task-related interactions during arrival to school, lunch, and vocational 
training. Based on these interaction patterns, recommendations were made which would 
facilitate the transition from school to work. These recommendations included: 
(a) increasing interactions with nonhandicapped students and co-workers, (b) hicreaslng the 
frequency of non-task interactions, (c) decreasing the frequency of directions and praise in 
vocational training settings, and (d) enhancing parental expectations about future 
employment and friendship possibilities. 



Note 

The author extends her thanks to the students and staff (Vicki James, Vannia Hannah, and 
Joan Fortschneider) for their willingness to be involved in this project. Special thanks are 
also extended to Pat Gonzalez for her ideas and support, and to Lana CoUet-Klingenberg for 
her assistance in data collection and analysis. 

* A copy of this material as well as the parent interview questionnaire can be obtained by 
writing to the author of this article. 
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An Analysis of the Reasons for Job Separations in Relation to 
Disability, Placement, Job Type, and Length of Employment 

Thomas R. Lagomarcino and Frank R. Husch 

Greenspan and ShoulU (1981) introduced a conceptual framework for analyzing the 
reasons why persons with disabilities separate from their jobs. This framework identified 
three categories of social factors (temperament, character, and social awareness), two 
categories of production factors (quantity and quality of work), and health factors. Their 
study, which reported on the primary reasons for involuntary termination from 
competitive employment for 30 individuals with mild to moderate mental retardation, 
found that social Incompetence was at least as important a cause of job failure as poor 
production. Two additional job separation studies utilized the same conceptiial framework 
in their analyses. Hanley-Maxweli, Rusch, Chadsey-Rusch, and Renzaglia (1986) reported 
similar findings in their investigation of factors contributing to the job terminations of 51 
adults with disabilities. Martin, Rusch, Lagomarcino, and Chadsey-Rusch (1986) extended 
these earlier studies by comparing the terminations of food service employees with and 
without mental retardation. They found no significant differences between the two groups, 
with social and production problems contributing almost equally to job terminations for 
both groups. 

Hill, Wehman, Hill, and Goodall (1986) examined 107 reasons given for job separation 
of persons with mental retardation. In contrast to previous studies, they examined the 
primary reasons *or job separation according to employee-related and externally related 
attributions. The «esults indicated that persons with higher IQ scores (in the mid 50s) 
tended to be "actors" w .o frequently caused their own job spparations because of skill or 
behavioral deficits. In addition, this group experienced significantly more separations 
resulting from behaviors related to poor work attitudes (e.g., poor attendance, not wanting 
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to work), in contrast to persons with lower IQ scores (in the mid 40s), who separated from 
their jobs primarily because of external factors, including the economic situation of the 
employer and parental interference. 

Most recently, Hanley-Maxwell (1989) studied the relationship between length of time 
on the job and reasons for job terminations. Results indicated that although there was no 
relationship between reasons given and length of time on the job, participants lost their 
jobs most often within the first year of employment. Hanley-Maxwell (1989) questioned the 
quality of long-term, follow-up services and suggested that these services needed to remain 
in place well after the initial training period (typically, from two weeks to two months). 

This investigation sought to extend existing research by addressing the extent to which 
persons with disabilities separated from their jobs because of type of placement model (e.g., 
individual versus group), type of job (e.g., janitorial/maintenance versus food services), 
and job tenure. We also studied level of disability as a factor in relation to placement 
model, job type, and tenure. Unique to our investigation was our attempt to determine if 
there were any significant differences among these same variables (i.e., type of placement 
type of job, and job tenure) and positive changes in job status. 

Method 

Subjects and Settings 

The subject pool consisted of individuals who were placed into supported employment 
and separated from their jobs between February 1, 1986 and June 30, 1989. A total of 380 
supported employees were identified as separating from 411 jobs. The supported employees 
ranged in age from 16 to 66 years of age, with an average age of 31 years. The majority of the 
supported employees had mental retardation as their primary disability (n « 247). The 
average IQ score of these individuals was 62 (range = 17 to 75). The remaining supported 
employees were persons with psychiatric disabilities (n = 68) or physical or sensory impair- 
ments (n = 65). Table 1 overviews the demographic and employment setting characteristics 
of the sample. 
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Table! 

Demographics and Employment Setting Characteristics of Persons Separated from 
Supported Employment f N « 380) 



Average agt ^2 

Average IQ score 62 

Disability categories 

Mild mental retardation (IQ = 55-75) 166 

Moderate mental retardation (IQ = 40-54) 56 

Severe/profound mental retardation (IQ = 0-39) 25 

Psychiatric disabilities 68 

Other 65 

Gender 

Male 247 

Female ^32 

Previous placement 

Sheltered employment 121 

Work activity 72 

Work adjustment training 60 

School 30 

Competitive employment/supported employment 44 

Other 53 

Average job tenure (months) ^ 

Placement type 
Individual 

Cluster or group placement 202 

Mobile crew ^6 

Job type 

Janitorial/maintenance ^41 
Food service 
Light industrial 

Other ''2 
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Sixty-seven percent (n s 253) of the supported employees had previously been served in 
day programs funded by state social service agencies, with the majority referred from 
sheltered workshops (n - 121) before their placement in supported employment. 

The sample included 202 persons who were individually placed, 193 placed in clustered 
or group placements, and 16 who worked as part of a mobile crew. The placements covered 
a variety of occupational areas including janitorial positions (n » 141), food service (n s 101), 
light industrial (n = 97), and other (n = 72). The majority of the jobs in the "other" category 

« 

consisted of clerical, health care, or laundry positions. The average length of employment 
was 8 months (range » 1 to 26 months). 

Data for this investigation were obtained from the Illinois Datd Management and 
Information System (Ellis, Rusch, Tu, k McCaughrin, 1990). This information system is 
maintained by the Illinois Supported Employment Project, which is located at the 
university of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. The Illinois Supported Employment Project 
provides on-site technical assistance to model programs throughout the state of Illinois. 
Further, these model programs subnut data to the University of Illinois on a regular basis. 
Data Collection Procedures 

in establishing the information system, several steps were taken to ensure accuracy and 
timeliness in reporting data. First, instructions accompanied each form requesting that the 
form be completed by the employment specialist primarily responsible for providing post- 
placement, long-term follow-up. Second, all employment specialists attended a total of 
three two-day workshops in which they were trained to collect data. Third, all employment 
specialists were provided with at least two on-site visits which included technical assistance 
in data collection and program evaluation by staff members of the University of Illinois. 
Two data sources* were utilized for this study: supported employee characteristics and job 
separation. 

Supported employee characteristics (Worker Characteristics Form). The Worker 
Characteristics Form is completed for each individual who enters a supported employment 
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program. The form requests demographic and assessment information as well as informa- 
tion about living arrangements, previous employment, current employment, hours 
employed, type of placement, method of transportation, and previous education. 

lob separation. When a change in employment occurs, a Tob Separation Form is 
completed. Twenty-seven reasons for job separation were identified based on descriptors 
used in previous job separation studies (Greenspan & Shoultz, 1981; Hanley-Maxwell et al., 
1986; Hill et al., 1986). The person completing the form was instructed to identify the 
primary reason for job separation based on their knowledge of the supported employee and 
the job site. Because of the specialist's affiliation with the employee, the specialist also was 
allowed access to information typically filed by the employer to substantiate the dismissal or 
reason for separation. The form also required the employment specialist to indicate: (a) the 
date that the job separation occurred, (b) the type of job, and (c) a brief description of what 
happened to the individual after the job separation. 
Reliability 

Sixty-two job separations (15%) were randomly selected from the sample for purposes of 
collecting reliability data. A letter was sent to each of the supported employment programs 
that had provided follow-up services to the individuals in the subsample. A second Job 
Separation Form was sent to the program coordinators of the respective programs; this 
form included the worker number, place of employment, date of job separation, and the 
name of the person completing the first form. A cover letter instructed the program coordi- 
nator to identify a second individual (e.g., employment specialist, program coordinator) 
familiar with the job separation and to have this second person indicate the primary reason 
for job separation on the enclosed form. If a second person was not familiar with the case, 
the original employment specialist was asked to complete the form. Persons completing the 
form were instructed to do so without referring to the original job separation form; 
however, they were allowed to review employment specialist notes that described the work 
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situation which niay have led to the specific job separation. Each letter was followed by a 
telephone call to answer any questions about the instructions. 

Fifty-four of the 62 reliability job separation forms were completed, reflecting 13% of the 
total job separation sample. A reliability coefficient of .89 was obtained for reasons given, 
which was calculated by dividing the number of agreements (n s 48) by the total number of 
agreements plus disagreements. 
lob Separation Categories 

For analysis, the 27 reasons listed on the Job Separation Form were divided into seven 
major categories: (a) lack of job responsibility, (b) task production, (c) social-vocational 
behavior, (d) economy, (e) health, (f) change in job status, and (g) other external factors 
(Lagomarcino, 1990). Lack of job responsibility referred to employees who had poor atten- 
dance, poor work attitudes, or lacked motivation to work. Task production referred to 
employees who worked too slowly, required continual prompting to complete job assign- 
ments, or whose work quality was poor. Social-vocational behavior included insubordinate 
behavior, maladaptive behavior, and poor social skills. Economy referred to separations 
resulting from adverse economic conditions that affect employees both with and without 
disabilities. Medical/health referred to physical problems that restricted work activity and 
to hospitalizations that resulted from the recurrence of symptoms related to specific psychi- 
atric disabilities. Change of job status reft^rred to a positive change in the employment 
status of the employee (e.g., took a better job, no longer needed support service). Other 
external factors referred to job separations that may have occurred because of something 
beyond the direct control of the employee (e.g., parents did not support the employment, 
employee moved away, financial aid was threatened). Table 2 provides a complete listing by 
category of the reasons for job separation. 
Data Analysis 

Two-way chi-square analysis procedures were used to determine if there were significant 
differences in the reasons stated for job separations among disabiUty groups, types of 
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Table 2 

Primary Reasons for Tob Separation by Cateeory 



Lack of Job Responsibility 

Does not want to work 
Poor attendance/ tardy 
Poor work attitude 
Criminal behavior 



Task Production 

Low quality work 
Work rate too slow 
Continual prompting required 

Social-Vocational Behavior 

Poor social skills 
Insubordinate behavior 
Poor appearance 
Maladaptive behavior 

Economy 

Economic situation of employer 
Seasonal layoff 

Health 

Medical restriction 
Rehospitalization 

Other External Factors 

Transportation 
Parent/guardian in'tiated 
Financial aid threatened 
Moved away 
Program terminated 
Retired 
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placements, types of jobs, and job tenure. In addition, on?-way chi-square analysis 
procedures were used to determine if there were any significant differences among tltese 
same variables and positive changes in job status. 

Results 

The results of this study are reported in two sections. The first section repori'j on those 
reasons given for negative job separations. The second section reported the results of job 
separations that typically resulted in an improvement in the employee s working situation. 
R(»ap Qns for Negative Tob Separation 

Disability g rou p . Because of the small number of individuals represented by other 
disability groups, chi-square analysis procedures were used to examine only three major 
disability groups: (a) mild mental retardation, (b) moderate, severe, or profound mental 
retardation, and (c) psychiatric disabilities. The results were significant, (10, n = 278) a 
27.30, P^. 01. 

Health-related reasons contributed to more job separations of persons with psychiatric 
disabilities and persons with moderate to profound mental retardation than any other 
reason. Lack of job responsibility and social-vocational behavior were the primary reasons 
reported for job separation among persons with mild retardation but also were major 
contributing factors for persons with psychiatric disabilities. Results also indicated that 
economic layoffs affected p>ersons with moderate to profound mental retardation and 
persons with psychiatric disabilities more than persons with mild mental retardation. 

Type of Placement . There were no significant differences between the three types of 
placements (i.e., individual, group, mobile aew) and reasons for job separation. 

Type of job . Results indicated significant differences in reasons for job separation among 
light industrial, janitorial/maintenance, food service, and other occupational areas, (15, n 
= 332) - 26.44, P S .05. Poor production was the primary reason for job separation among 
employees in janitorial/ maintenance and food service occupations and was also a 
contributing factor for those in light-industrial jobs. However, health was the major reason 
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for job separation among supported employees in light-industrial positions. In addition, 
light industrial employees were affected more by economic layoffs than any other occupa- 
tional area. 

Tob tenure . Results of the chi-square analysis indicated significant differences in reasons 
for job separation for those employed for up to six months as compared to those employees 
who were employed for seven months or more, (15, n = 319) = 27.53, P S .05. Although 
production and economy were cited as the primary reasons for job separation for both 
groups, lack of job responsibility and social-vocational behavior problems were experienced 
more by individuals employed for seven months or longer. 
Positive Reasons for Tob Separations 

Disability g rou p . The results of a one-way chi-square analysis indicated that persons 
with mild mental retardation experienced significantly more positive changes in job status 
than persons with moderate to profound mental retardation (19.61, P S .(XX)1) or persons 
with psychiatric disabiUties (10.29, P i .0001). 

Types of placement . The results of a one-way chi-square analysis indicated that there 
were significant differences in changes in job status among the three types of placements. 
Further analysis showed that persons in individual placements experienced more positive 
job separations than persons in group placements (3.17, P S .10) or mobile crews (37.36, P S 
.0001) In addition, employees in group placements experienced more positive changes in 
job status than persons in mobile crews (22.53, P ^ .0001). 

Type of job . Results of our one-way chi-square analysis indicated that changes in job 
status were more likely to occur for persons in janitorial/maintenance positions or food 
service positions than persons employed in light industrial jobs. 

Tob tenure . The results of a one-way chi-square analysis indicated no significant differ- 
ences in changes in job status for persons who were employed one to six months versus 
those employed for seven months or longer. 
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Discussion 

The results of our investigation of why persons with disabUlties separate from their jobs 
extend the existing literature in several important ways. Further, our analysis of positive 
reasons for job separations is unique to the literature. This investigation suggests that 
health- and economic-related reasons contribute to more job separations among persons 
with moderate, severe, or profound mental retardation and psychiatric disabiUties; lack of 
job responsibility and social-vocational behavior were reasons reported most often for 
persons with mild mental retardation. Although previous investigations have analyzed 
reasons for job separation (Hanley-Maxwell, 1989; Hanley-Maxwell et al., 1986), only Hill et 
al. (1986) differentiated reasons in relation to disability. To date the present investigation is 
the only study of why persons with psychiatric disabilities separate from their jobs in 
supported employment. 

Recently, group placements have been criticized by Brown, Udarvi-Solner, Long, Davis, 
Ahlgren, VanDeventer, and Jorgenscn (in press) for a number of reasons, including the 
possibility that persons with disabilities may not possess tiie opportunities to interact with 
nondisabled co-workers and they may be stigmatized by their co-workers and supervisors 
and consequently not be provided with opportunities to enluince their employment status. 
The results of the current investigation suggest that persons with disabilities do not separate 
more often in relation to whether they are employed individually, in clusters, or as a 
member of a work crew. However, results suggest that persons with mild mental retarda- 
tion who are individually placed separate from their jobs to find better paying jobs or to 
move to new geographic locations and work. 

Supported employees separated from light-industrial jobs for production, health, and 
economy reasons. Production-related reasons also related to employee separations from 
food service and janitorial-maintenance jobs. Ford, Dineen, and Hall (1985) reported that 
food service workers appeared to separate from their jobs for production reasons. 
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Several studies have reported that social-related and production-related reasons 
contribute to job separations (cf. Lagomarcino, 1990). This investigation suggests that 
supported employees are more likely to separate from their jobs for production-related and 
economic factors within six months ol placement. Beyond the six-month period, social- 
related reasons seem to account for more separations (i.e., lack of responsibility and social 
vocational behavior). Interestingly, Hanley-Maxwell (1989) reported no relation between 
length of job tenure and reasons for job terminations. However, she did note that 38% of 
all terminations resulted from poor social behavior and an additional 36% were associated 
with reasons that included poor social behavior. As noted by Hanley-Maxwell (1989) and 
the current investigation, social problems that persist over time likely will contribute to 
reasons given for terminations and separations. Regardless of disability level, type of 
placement, and type of job, it may be that individuals who are terminated within the initial 
days or weeks of placement may be terminated because they cannot get the job done, 
whereas if a person lacks social competence, he or she may lose a job after several weeks or 
months of placement. 

Two additional findings are worthy of discussion. In this investigation we found that 
persons with mild mental retardation separated significantly more than did persons with 
all other disabilities in the sample. Although length of job tenure and placement model 
were not significant factors, a significant job-type relationship was found to o.ist. 
Specifically, janitors, maintenance personnel and food services workers with mild mental 
retardation separated more often than did employees with other disabilities in these jobs. 
These results are not surprising; youth and minority groups have l>een found to enter the 
job market through any one of the job types studied, especially janitorial/maintenance and 
food services positions (Wool, 1976). Young adults with mid mental retardation appear to 
utilize the placement and job training services supported employment provide (cf. Tracl\, 
1990). 
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At least two questions seem worthy of future study as a result of these job separation 
findings. First, it seems that persons with nUld mental retardation are separating from their 
jobs at rates higher than ahnost all other disability groups we studied, with the exception of 
employees with psychiatric disabilities and moderate-severe-profound mental retardation 
(for health and economic reasons). Preliminary findings of our ongoing benefit-cost 
analyses of supported employment suggest that costs associated with persons with mild 
mental retardation are significantly higher than the benefits accrued (McCaughrin, Conley, 
Kusch, & Tines, 1990). The initial high cost of placement and training is reduced when an 
employee remains employed for at least nine months or longer. Our research suggests that 
costs associated with follow-up support services are less than those associated with place- 
ment job training. Similar findings have been reported by Kregel, Wehman, Revell, and 
Hill (1990). 

Second, health-related job separation was found to be significant among persons with 
psychiatric disabilities and moderate-severe-profound mental retardation. Future research 
must begin to explore which methods must be considered to retain the employment of 
these disability populations. These methods, in turn, must then become the focus of 
personnel preparation programs that are focused upon teaching employment and transition 
specialists (cf. Renzaglia k Everson, 1990; Winicing, Trach, Rusch, & Tines, 1989). 

In summary, this investigation found that level of disability, type of job, and length of 
employment all contributed to reasons given for the job separations of supported 
employees. Additionally, persons with mild disabilities separated from their jobs for 
positive reasons, typically finding a better paying job or relocating to a different part of the 
country. These positive separations, however, may contribute to lower benefit-cost ratios 
being realized by statewide supported employment demonstrations. 



Note 

The authors would like to thank Yee-Rong Lai and Tung Shan Pan for their help. 
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Co-wotker Involvement Scoring Mar ual and Instrument 

Frank R. Rusch, Carolyn Hughes, Jeff McNair, and Pliilip G. Wilson 



The Involvgmcnt Instrument allows employment training specialists and 

job supervisors to estimate co-worker involvement with employees (target employees) after 
job placement. This instrument is based upon research that assumes that co-worker 
involvement enhances job performance as a result of social interactions between target 
employees and their co-workers. Greater co-worker involvement in conjunction with 
employment training specialist (ETS) assistance, for example, may be asst^iated with an 
increased likelihood of job retention, greater work productivity, and enhanced cost 
effectiveness of employee training methods. 

The primary purpose of the Co-worker I nvolvoment Instrument is to assess the extent 
to which co-wo'kers are involved with target employees at specific job placements. This 
instrument is a companion to the Co-worker Involvement Training Manual, which 
describes interventions for increasing co-worker Involvement with target employees. I'his 
manual is available upon request from the first author. The Cp-WOrkcr IffVOlvement 
Instrument is designed to be used before and after co-worker intervention. 

The Co-worker Involvement Instrument is designed to be used by employment training 
specialists (ETS) and job supervisors. Because co-workers tend to rate their peer's 
performance leniently (White k Rusch, 1983), employment training specialists or 
supervisors should conduct all interviews to obtain the information needed to complete 
the Co-worker Involvement Instrument . This instrument contains the following items. 

1. Physical Integration 

1 Social Integration 

3. Training 

4. Associating (frequency) 

5. Associating (appropriateness) 
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6. Befriending 

7. Advocating 

8. Evaluating 

9. Giving Information 

A recent study of the psychometric properties of the Co-worker Involvement 
Instrument demonstrated good reliability. McNair and Rusch (1989) reported an interrater 
reliability coefficient of .80. 

A test-retest reliability study found a correlation of r = ,88. A total of 54 raters scored the 
Instrument two times separated by a time period of 9 days (mean). The comparison of the 
rating at Time 1 with that at Time 2 (9 days later) yielded the test-retest coefficient of .88. 
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Part 1: Co-Worker Involvement Scoring Manual 

Suppnrting Research 

The limited success demonstrated by sheltered workshops in providing meaningful 
employment opportunities to persons with handicaps has led to the development of 
alternative service-delivery models that "support" employment in integrated settings 
(Bellamy, Rhodes, Bourbeau, & Mank, 1986). Supported employment focuses upon 
"competitive work in an integrated work setting for individuals who, because of their 
handicaps, need ongoing support services to perform that work" (Federal Register, August 
14, 1987, p. 30546). Supported employment also provides opportunities for persons with 
handicaps to interact with nonhandicapped employees. In fact, employment integration 
may be the distinguishing characteristic of supported employment (Chadsey-Rusch, 1986). 
Except for research reported by Chadsey-Rusch and Gonzalez (1988), we know very little 
about social interactions that occur between employees with and without handicaps. 
Chadsey-Rusch and Co?rizalez (1988) suggest that employees with handicaps interact with co- 
workers and that the purpose of these interactions is to share information, tease and joke 
with others, and ask questions. 

Supported employment also is distinguished by the "support" provided to target 
employees by their co-workers. Only recently, however, has this support been recognized as 
potentially important to the long-term employment of supported employees. Lagomarcino 
and Rusch (1988) and Rusch and Minch (1988) overviewed several studies whereby co- 
workere were taught to serve as change agents in competitive employraent situations. For 
example, Rusch and Menchetti (1981) taught co-workers to deliver a verbal warning to a 
food service employee with moderate mental reUrdation who was failing to comply with 
requests made by supervisors, co-workers, and cooks. Co-workers also were taught to report 
the results of the intervention to follow-up support staff. The warnings positively affected 
the performance of the target employee. In fact, this Urget employee has remained in his 
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original job placement since 1978« which followed almost 17 years of state 
institutionalization. 

Because of their consistent presence in the work environment, co-workers have been 
identified as a potentially powerful resource available to provide support to supported 
employees (Rusch, 1986; Rusch, Hughes, Johnson, & Minch, 1988; Rusch & Minch, 1988; 
Shafcr, 1986). Based on their analysis of both business management and sociology of work 
literature, Nisbet and Hagner (in press) observe that considerable social interaction and 
support among co-workers are characteristic of natural work environments. These 
researchers conclude that promoting co-worker involvement as a natural support may be 
one means of providing consistent, ongoing follow-up services in integrated work settings. 

Co-workers refer to employees who meet one or more of the following criteria: (a) work 
in the proximity of the supported employee, (b) perform the same or similar duties as the 
target employee, and (c) take breaks or eat meals in the same area as the target employee. 
Rusch and Minch (1988) identified five types of co-worker support that have been reported 
by applied researchers who have enlisted the involvement of co-workers. This 
involvement included: (a) validating instructional strategies (Rusch & Menchetti, 1981; 
Schutz, Rusch, k Lamson, 1979), (b) collecting subjective evaluations (Crouch, Rusch, k 
Karlan, 1984; Schutz, Jostes, Rusch, k Lamson, 1979; White k Rusch, 1983), (c) 
implementing training procedures (Kochany, Simpson, Hill, k Wehman, 1982; Rusch, 
Weithers, Menchetti, I; Schutz, 1980; Stanford k Wehman, 1982), (d) collecting social 
comparison information (Crouch et al., 1984; Rusch, Morgan, Martin, Riva, k Agran, 1985), 
and (e) maintaining work performance after skill acquisition (Kochany et al., 1981; Rusch et 
al., 1985). 

Rusch, Hughes, Johnson, and Minch (1988) extended the findings of Rusch and Minch 
(1988) by describing the type of co-worker involvement reported among target employees in 
model supported employment programs in Illinois. Findings indicated that the types of co- 
worker involvement that have been described in the literature exist in supported 
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employment settings. Specifically, Rusch et al. (1988) indicated that the greatest percentage 
of target employees had co-workers who served as associates (87%), followed by evaluators 
(70%), trainers (61%), advocates (42%), friends (20%), and data collectors (17%). 

Subsequently, Rusch, Johnson, and Hughes (1990) described patterns of co-worker 
involvement in relation to placement approach. Specifically, this study sought to describe 
the type of co-worker involvement being reported by job coaches who place their target 
employees individually or in groups. Target employees who were employed in mobile 
work crews were much less involved with co-workers. Target employees who were 
individually placed or who worked in clusters were more involved with co-workers. Their 
findings indicated that supported employees associate extensively with their 
nonhandicapped co-workers when the opportunity for co-worker involvement exists. 

In summary, supported employment has emerged as a major employment alternative 
for persons with handicaps. This employment alternative is characterized by the target 
employee earning a wage in a nonsheltered work setting, with support being provided to 
the target employee. Research conducted in natural work settings suggests that support may 
be provided by co-workers, as well as by the employment training specialists. Currently, co- 
worker involvement is being provided to supported employees in terms of associating, 
evaluating, training, advocating, befriending, and collecting data. 

Glossary 

Advocating — Co-worker advocates for target employees by optimizing, backing, and 
su pporting the target employee's employment status. Optimizing refers to encouraging 
a supervisor to assign high-status and relevant tasks to the target employee, backing 
refers to supporting target employee's rights, for example, by attempting to prevent 
practical jokes aimed at the target employee. It also includes speaking up for the target 
employee or offering explanations during differences of opinion. Su pporting relates to 
providing emotional support to the target employee, for example, in the form of 
friendship or association. 
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Associating — Co-worker interacts socially with the target employee at the work place. 
Befriending — The co-worker interacts socially with target employee outside of the work 
place. 

Clerical — Work related to processing information (e.g., file clerk, secretary, receptionist, 

typist, data processor) (Trach, Rusch, & DeStefano, 1987). 
Cluster — A work situation where more than two target employees perform the same or 

similar work in the same location and where the target employees are provided ongoing 

supervision. 

Cluster (dispersed) — A working situation where: (1) more than two target employees are 

working for the same employer but often perform the same or different )ob assignments 

in different locations, and (2) the target employees are provided ongoing supervision. 
Comparable Work — Work that is performed by a co-worker that is the same or similar to 

work performed by the target employee. 
Competitive Employment — Work that produces valued goods or services at a minimum 

wage or more and in a setting that includes nonhandicapped workers and provides 

opportunities for advancement (Rusch, 1986). 
Co-worker Involvement — The co-worker interacts with a target employee either by 

training, associating, befriending, advocating, evaluating, or providing information to 

that target employee. 

Co-workers — Employees who meet one or more of the following criteria: (a) work in the 
proximity of the target employee, (b) perform comparable work, and (c) have breaks or 
eat meals in the same area as the target employee. 

Employment Training Specialists (ETS) aob Coach) — An individual providing ongoing 
support services to the target employee throughout each step of the employment 
process, including job survey and development, job match, job placement, job 
maintenance, job-related services, and interagency collaboration. "Ongoing support 
services" means continuous or periodic job skill training services provided at least twice 
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monthly at the work site throughout the term of employment to enable the individual 

to perform the work. The term also Includes other support services provided at or away 

from the work site, such as transportation, personal care services, and counseling to 

family members, if skill training services are also needed by and provided to, that 

individual at the work site" (Federal Register, 1987, p. 30551). 
Employment Training Soeciai ut fETfi> (Toh rnarh)/ro-worker Involvement — The ETS 

assists directly or indirectly in encouraging co-worker involvement that results in 

improved target employee performances. 
Evaluating — A co-worker appraises a target employee's work performance and provides 

(written/oral) feedback to him/her. 
Fond Services — Work related to preparing and serving food to people in a restaurant 

setting (e.g., server, busperson, dishwasher) (Trach et al., 1967). 
Hiving Information — The co-worker acts as a source of information by spontaneously 

volunteering instruction/feedback (regarding vocational skills, social skills, etc.) and in 

answering target employee's questions. 
Health Care — Work related to the provision of health care services in a hospital, 

hospice, nursing home, or employee's residence (e.g., nurse's aide, bed stripper, 

recreation therapist's helper) (Trach et al., 1987). 
Individual Placament — The placement of an individual into non-sheltered employment, 

typically without the presence of other workers with disabilities who perform the same 

job (e.g., dishwasher who works in a restaurant, janitor who works in a state office 

buUding) (Rusch, Trach, Winking, Tines, k SchuU, 1987). 
Individualized Wri»pn Reh ahilitation Plan (IWRP) — An Individualized Written 

Rehabilitation Plan outlines the services provided to individuals served in an 

employment program, including a description of the extended services needed, the 

identification of the state, federal, or private programs that will provide the continuing 
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support, and a description of the basis for determining that continuing support is 
available (Federal Register, 1987). 
Integration — The extent to which the target employee has opportunities to interact with 
nonhandicapped co-workers. Integration has two aspects: 

Physical Integration — The co-workers work, take breaks, and eat meals in the same 
areas at the same time as the target employee. 

Social Integration — While completing his/her work, the target employee has an 
appropriate number of opportunities to interact with co-workers without negative 
effects on job performance. 
Laundry — Work related to laundering of clothes or linens (e.g., towel machine operator, 

sheet ironer) (Trach et al, 1987). 
Light Industrial — Work related to manufacturing a product or preparing a product for 

market (e.g., assembly benchwork, production line worker) (Trach et al., 1987). 
Maintenance (janitorial and /or grounds) — Work related to improving or maintaining a 

building's appearance (e.g., janitor, maid, building repair person) and/or work related to 

maintaining grounds to be attractive, functional, and safe (e.g., lawn maintenance, 

gardening, leaf and snow removal, salting ice, removal of debris, trash collection, repair 

of sidewalks, painting) (Trach et al., 1987). 
Mobile Crew Model — A situation where several individuals work together and perform a 

job at various community worksites (e.g., a janitorial crew) (Rusch et al., 1987). 
Ongoing Support Services — See "Employment Training Specialist." 
Retail — Work related to selling merchandise or services to consumers (e.g., clerk, gas 

station attendant, grocery bagger) (Trach et al., 1987). 
Social Interaction — Events in which the target employee and co-worker are actively 

involved with each other are considered social interaction only when these events are 

appropriate within the context of the work place. Social interaction includes verbal 
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exchange, physical gestures that elicit a response, or physical contact (Chadsey-Rusch k 
Gonzalez, 1986). 

Supervisor — Employee present at the job site who is responsible for the performance and 
evaluation of the target employee during his or her work shift. 

Su pported Employment — Paid employment which: (1) is for persons with disabiUdes for 
whom competitive employment at or above the minimum wage is unlikely and who 
because of their disabiUties, need ongoing support to perform in a work setting, (2) is 
conducted in a variety of settliigs, particularly work sites in which persons without 
disabilities are employed, and (3) is supported by any activity needed to sustain paid 
work by persons with disabilities, including supervision, training, and transportation 
(Federal Register, 1984). 

Tar gPt Employee — Individual who, because of the severity of a handicapping condition, 
cannot function independently in employment without intensive ongoing support 
services for the duration of their employment (Federal Register, 1987). 

Training — The co-worker supports a target employee by providing on-the-job skill 
training. 

VnraHnnal Asspssmpnt and C iirrigulum Guide (VACG) - The VACG is a psychometri- 
cally validated behavior rating scale designed to provide measures of vocational and 
social skill competence in selected industries, including food services, janitorial services, 
and light Industry. The VACG comprises eight skill domains including attendance/ 
endurance, independence, production, learning behavior, communication social skills, 
and self-help skills (Menchetti & Rusch, 1988; Rusch, SchuU, Mithaug, Stewart, & Mar, 
1982). 

Warehouse — Work related to shipping and receiving goods (e.g., stocking, loading/ 

unloading trucks, delivery person) (Trach et aL, 1987). 
Work Performanrp Evaluation Fnrm (WPEF) - The WPEF is a questionnaire displaying 

many of the social and vocational skills that are of concern to employers, supervisors. 
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and co-workers. The WPEF was developed to provide employers and supervisors with a 
means of evaluating employee progress and communicating the evaluation results to 
placement trainers on a regular basis (Rusch k Mithaug, 1980; White k Rusch, 1983). 

Instnictions for Scorers 

General Instructions 

The Co-worker Involvement Instrument is designed to be scored by employment 
training specialists or supervisors who have worked in the target job site for a minimum of 
three months. It is assumed that employment training specialists and supervisors will 
have a high degree of familiarity with the job site, the target employee, and co-workers. The 
instrument itself contains nine items. Each item has three forced choices resulting in a 
score of 2, h or 0. Scoring procedures are similar for each item, and, in each case, items are 
scored on the basis of information gathered from relevant documents, observations, and/or 
verbal reports. Verbal reports may be solicited from the target employee, co-workers, 
supervisors, or employment training specialists. Co-workers may be identified as potential 
sources of verbal reports by asking the target employee who he/she talks to on the job. 
Validation of Verbal Report 

To be considered valid, the co-worker's or target employee's verbal report must be 
corroborated by either the target employee (in the case of a co-worker report), another co- 
worker, an employment training specialist, or a supervisor. Individuals such as parents, 
group home parents, or independent living staff also can be used for validation in the case 
of Item 7 (Befriending). Once the information is validated, that particular information can 
be used in the scoring of the Co-worker Involvement Instrument . If the information is not 
validated by any of the above mentioned persons, the scorer must disregard that 
information and begin again with another co-worker. If three co-workers have been 
approached and none of them talk with the target employee and do not know of anyone 
who does, the process is stopped. The Co-worker Involvement Instrument then is scored 
based upon observational and relevant document data only. 

er|c ^ ^> 
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Objectivg of the Co-worker Involve ment Instrument 

The objective of this instrument is to determine the type and degree of co-worker 
involvement being provided to target employees. A completed instrument represents co* 
worker involvement with a target employee, rather than overall support present at a 
particular job site. The attached co-worker involvement instrument is intended to be 
completed on a single employee. Additional copies must be scored on other target 
employees who may be working at the same job site (e.g., in dispersed and clustered 
placements). 

Co-worker Involvement Index Scoring Procedures 

Item Is 

Physical Integration — The target employee works, takes breaks, and eats meals in the 
same areas at the same time as the co*worker(s). 

2- The target employee works in the same areas at the same time as the co-workers a 
portion of the day and takes breaks and eats meals in the same areas at the same 
time as co-workers. 

1 - The target employee does not work in the same areas at the same time as the co- 
workers but takes breaks and/or eats meals in the same areas at the same time as the 
co-workers (or vice versa). 

0 - The target employee does not work, take breaks, or eat meals in the same areas at 
the same time as co-workers. 

Instructions for Scoring Item 1 

The employment training specialist or supervisor directly observes the target employee 

during actual work on the job, breaks, during transitions (e.g., task or location change), and 

lunch. Relevant documents may also be consuUed, however, it is not recommended that 

they be the sole basis for scoring this item, as the target employee's situation may have 

cl\anged without documents being updated. 
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- During lunch and work breaks 

- During actual work on«the-job 
Relevant documents 

- Work schedule 

• Observational records 

iifliiL2: 

Sngial Integration — While completing his/her work or during breaks, the target 
employee regularly has opportunities to interact with co-workers without negative effects 
on job performance. 

2- There are regularly occurring opportunities for the target employee to interact with 
co-workers without negative effects on job performance. 

1 - There are few opportunities for target employees to interact with co-workers 
without negative effects on job performance. 

0- There are no opportunities for the target employee to interact with the co-workers 
without negative effects on job performance. 

Instructions for Scoring Item 2 

The employment training specialist or supervisor directly observes the target employee 

during actual work on the job. In addition, the job description and work schedule are 

evaluated in light of available target employee work performance measures. This 

information is used to determine if th. target employee works in a situation that allows for 

social integration comparable with that of his/her co-workers. Further information may be 

gathered from interviews with co-workers working in the target employee's vicinity 

regarding how the target employee's work is performed as reflected in opportunities to 

interact with co-workers. 

Observations 

• During actual work on the job 

- During breaks 
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Verbal report 

- By co-workers 
Relevant documents 

- Work Performance Evaluation Form (WPEF) 

- Company job description 

- Work schedules 

Training — The co-worker supports a target employee by providing on-the-job skill 
training. 

2 - A co-worker independently provides on-the-job training to the target employee in 
an effort to improve the employee's work performance. 

1 - A co-worker provides on-the-job training to target employee only when provided 
assistance (e.g., prompting, instruction, feedback) by an employment training 
specialist or supervisor. 

0 - A co-worker does nsjl provide on-the-job training to the target employee. 
Instructions for Scoring Item 3 

The employment training specialist or supervisor directly observes the target employee 
on the job, during breaks, during transitions (e.g., task or location change) and during lunch 
to determine the extent to which training is provided by co-workers. Co-worker's verbal 
reports also may be utilized. For a co-worker's or target employee's solicited or unsolicited 
verbal report of training to be considered valid, the report must be corroborated by either a 
supervisor, the employment training specialist, the target employee, or another co-worker. 
The employment training specialist's or supervisor's report of an occurrence of training 
will be accepted without corroboration. 
Observations 

- During lunch and work breaks 

- During actual work on the job 

- During transitions (e.g., task or location change) 

ERIC ■ 
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Verbal report 

- By co-workers or target employee 

- By supervisor or employment training specialist 

Relevant documents 

• Direct observational records as recorded by supervisor or employment training 
specialist, such as daily observational data 

- Individualized Written RehabUitation Plan (IWRP) 

Item 4; 

Associating ffrequency) — A co-worker Socially interacts with the target employee at 
the work place. 

2 • A co-worker socially interacts with the target employee at the work place on a 
regular basis typically on a daily basis. 

1 - A co-worker socially interacts with the target employee at the work place on an 
irregular basis« usually only two to three times per week. 

0 - Co-workers do not interact socially with the target employee or co-workers interact 
socially with the target employee at the workplace rarely, oftentimes only once a 
week or less. 

Instructions for Scoring Item 4 

The employment training specialist or supervisor directly observes the target employee 
during actual work on-the-job, breaks, transitions (e.g., task or location change) and lunch to 
determine the frequency of associating between co-worker(s) and the target employee. Co- 
worker's or target employee's verbal reports of associating may be elicited. To be considered 
valid, however, either of these reports must be corroborated by one of the following 
persons: supervisor, employment training specialist, target employee, or another co-worker. 
The employment training specialist's or supervisor's report of an occurrence of associating 
will be accepted without corroboration, as will their written direct observational records. 
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Observations 

- During lunch and work breaks 

- During actual work on the job 

- During transitions (e.g., arrival/departure, task or location change) 
Verbal report 

• By co-workers or target employee 

• By supervisor or employment training specialist 
Relevant documents 

. Direct observational records as recorded by supervisor or employment training 
specialist, such as daily observational data 

itam 5 ; 

AftfiofUting <approprlatgng«fi) — A CO- worker interacts socially with the target 

employee in a manner considered appropriate within the context of the work place. 

2- The majority of a co-workers' social interactions with a target employee are 
considered appropriate within the context of the workplace. 

1 • Some of a co-worker's social interactions with a target employee are considered 
appropriate within the context of the workplace. 

0 • There are few or no social interactions considered appropriate within the context of 
the workplace between the target employee and co-workers. 

Instructions fnr Scoriny Item 5 

The employment training specialist or supervisor directly observes the target employee 
during actual work on the job, breaks, transitions (e.g., task or location cl\ange), and lunch 
to determine the appropriate»^v.j^s of associations between a co-worker and a target 
employee. Co-worker's or target employee's verbal reports may be elicited. Support for a 
co-worker's or target employee's solicited or unsolicited verbal report of the appropria ess 
of an association(s) will be required by corroboration of either a supervisor, the employment 
training specialist, target employee, or another co-worker. The employment training 
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specialist's or supervisor's report of the appropriateness of an association will be accepted 

without corroboration. 

Observations 

- During lunch and work breaks 

- During actual work on the job 

- During transitions (e.g., arrival/departure, task or 
location change) 

Verbal report 

• By co-workers or target employee 

• By supervisor or employment training specialist 
Relevant documents 

- Direct observational records as recorded by supervisor or employment training 
specialist, such as daily observational data 

Befriending A co-worker befriends the target employee by interacting socially with 
the target employee outside of the workplace. 

2- A co-worker and the target employee report interdicting socially outside the 
workplace at least once a month. 

1 - A co-worker and the target employee report interacting socially outside the 
workplace less than once a month. 

0- A co-worker and the target employee report not interacting socially outside the 
workplace. 

Instructions for Scoring Item 6 

Identification of the target employee's friends may be obtained by first asking the target 
employee or someone familiar with him/her (co-worker, supervisor, employment training 
specialist, parent, group home parent, independent living staff) who his/her friends are at 
ti\e workplace. Corroborative evidence of social interactions outside of the workplace must 
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be gained via verbal repoil of the co-worker reported to be involved in the social 
interaction. 

Verbal report 

Verbal report of targe employee and co-worker who participated in the following 
potential social activities. 

- Attending sports or public events 

• Attending movies 

- Socializing at bars or dances 

- Socializing at company sponsored functions such as Christmas party or summer agency 
picnic 

• Eating out 

• Visiting each other's homes 

- Sharing transportation 

• Attending church together 

• Other (please specify for future reference) 
l item 7 : 

Advocating ~- The CO- worker advocates for the target employee by optimizing, backing, 
and supporting the target employee's employment status. 

2- A co-worker optimizes, backs, and supports the target employee's employment 
status. This level of support is provided by the co-worker when needed without the 
assistance or prompting of others. 

1 - A co-worker optimizes, backs, and supports the target employee's employment 
status. This level of support is provided by the co-worker when needed with 

^ssigtapce and /or prpmpting ftpm others. 

0 - A co-worker does usi advocate (optimize, back, support) for the target employee's 
employment status. 
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Instructions for Scoring Item 7 

The employment training specialist or supervisor directly observes the target employee 
and co-workers around him/her during actual work on-the-job, breaks, transitions (e.g., 
task or location change) and lunch to determine instances of advocating by co-worker(s). 
Co-worker's verbal reports may be elicited. For a co-worker's solicited or unsolicited verbal 
report of advocating to be considered valid, the report must be corroborated by one of the 
following persons; supervisor, employment training specialist, target employee or another 
co-worker: The employment training specialist's or supervisor's report of an occurrence of 
advocating will be accepted without corroboration. 
Observations 

- During lunch and work breaks 

• During actual work on the job 

• During transitions (e.g., task or location change) 
Verbal report 

- By co-workers or target employee 

- By supervisor or employm.ent training specialist 
Relevant documents 

• Direct observational records as recorded by supervisor or employment training 
specialist, such as daily observational data 

Item 8; 

Evaluating — A co-worker evaluates and provides (written/ verbal) feedback to the 
target employee. 

2- The co-worker appraises the target employee's performance and provides (written/ 
verbal) feedback to the target employee. 

1- The co-worker evaluates the target employee's performance without providing 
written/ verbal feedback directly to the target employee. 

0 - The co-worker does evaluate or provide feedback to the target employee. 
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ItistnigHom fo r Scoring Item 8 

The employment training specialist or supervisor directly observes the co-worker when 
acting in a supervisory role, to assess the co-worker's performance as an evaluator of the 
target employee's skills. Relevant documents such as evaluative forms used by the co- 
worker also are considered. Co-worker's verbal reports may be elicited. For a co-worker's or 
target employee's solicited or uixsolicited verbal report of information giving to be 
considered valid, the report must be corroborated by one of the following persons: 
supervisor, employment training specialist, target employee or another co-worker. The 
employment training specialist's or supervisor's report of an occurrence of evaluating will 
be accepted without corroboration. 
Observations 

- During lunch and work breaks 

- During actual work on the job 

- During transitions (e.g., task or location change) 
Verbal report 

- By co-workers or target employee 

- By supervisor or employment training specialist 
Relevant documents 

- Direct observational records as recorded by supervisor or employment training 
s];>ecialist, such as daily observational data 

- Work Performance Evaluation Form (WPEF) 
• Company personnel evaluation form 

- Informal evaluation instruments 

- Individualized Written Rehabilitation Plan (IWRP) 

llAiiLl: 

diving Information — The co-worker provides information spontaneously to the 
target employee. 

ERIC ' 
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2' The co-worker spontaneously volunteers instruction/feedback and answers 
questions for the targst employee. 

1- The co-worker provides information to the target employee only when directly 
asked a question. 

0 - The co-worker discourages target employee's information seeking behavior by not 
providing information or answering questions. 

Instructions for Scoring Item 9 

The employment training specialist or supervisor directly observes the target employee 
during actual work on the job/ breaks, during transitions (e.g., task or location change) and 
lunch to determine instances of information giving by co-workers. Co-worker's or target 
employee's verbal reports may be elicited. For a co-worker's or target employee's solicited 
or unsolicited verbal report of information giving to be considered valid, the report must be 
corroborated by one of the following persons: supervisor, employment training specialist, 
target employee, or another co-worker. The employment training specialist's or 
supervisor's report of an occurrence of information giving will be accepted without 
corroboration. 
Observations 

- During lunch and work breaks 

- During actual work on the job 

- During transitions (e.g., task or location change) 
Verbal report 

- By co-workers or target employee 

- By supervisor or employment training specialist 

Relevant documents 

• Direct observational records as recorded by supervisor or employment training 
specialist, such as daily observational data 
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Part 2: Co-Worker Involvement Instrument 



tnstrurHons f nr Scoring Employment Site PemoerapMcS 



Question 1: 



Question 2: 



Question 3: 



Question 4: 



Question 5: 

Question 6: 
Question 7: 

Question 8: 

Question 9: 
Question 10: 



Use the target employee's social security number to identify the target 
employee for whom the scale is being scored. 

Enter the target employee's job title based upon the employee's job 
description. 

Indicate how long (in years and months), the target employee has held 
his/her present job. 

Indicate (by circling supervisor or employment training specialist) who is 
completing the instrument. Name the employment training specialist or 
supervisor who is completing the scale. Refer to the glossary for definitions 
of supervisor and employment training specialist. 

Indicate the type of placement (i.e., individual, clustered or dispersed 

placement, mobile work aew). 

Indicate the type of job the target employee performs. 

Indicate the number of visits the employment training specialist currently 

makes to the employment site to visit with the target employee. 

Indicate the length of time that the employment training specialist has been 

working with the target employee at the employment site. 

Indicate the total number of employees working at the employment site. 

Indicate the number of male (M) and female (F) nonhandkapped co-workers 

who work in the same work area as the target employee when he/she is at 

work. Then indicate the number of male (M) and female (F) co-workers with 

handicaps who work in the same worU area as the Urget employee when 

he/she is at work. 
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Question 11: Indicate the number of nonhandicapped co-workers who do tasks similar to 
those performed by the target employee in the same work area when he/she 
is at work. Then indicate the number of co-workers with handicaps doing 
tasks similar to those performed by the target employee in the same area 
when he/she is at work. 



1 
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Co-worker Involvement Instrument 

Date 
Time 

F.mployment Sit** Demographics 

1. Target employee's identification number . 

Z Target employee's job title , 



3. Target employee's time on job years months 

4. Scorer (supervisor or employment training specialist) identification 



5. Type of Placement: 

Individual Clustered group 

Dispersed group Mobile crew 

6. Type of Job: 

Light industrial Uundry 

Warehouse Maintenance 

Retail (janitorial and/or grounds) 

Clerical Food Service 

Other Healthcare 

7. Employment Training Specialist involvement at the work site: 

dally 2-4 times per week 

once a week 3 times per month 

twice a month once a month 

less than once a month 

8. The length of time that the employment training specialist has been familiar with the 
job site: 

3-5 months 6-9 months 

10-12 months more than one year 

9. Approximate total number of employees at the employment site. 



10. Number of co-workers that work in the same area as the target employee when the 

target employee is at work. M F nonhandicapped workers M F 

co-workers with handicaps. 

11. Number of co-workers that perform similar tasks as the target employee. 
non-handicapped co-workers co-workers with handicaps 
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Co»worker Involvginent Ifgrna 

Iteml: Physical Integration - The target employee works, takes 2 10 

breakS/ and eats meals in the same areas at the same time 
as the co-workeKs). 



2 - Works / eats, takes breaks in same area at same time 

1 - Does not work in same area at same time but takes breaks 

and /or eats in same area at same time (or vice versa) 
0 - Does not work, take breaks, or eat in same area at same 

time 



Item 2: • Social Integratio n • While completing his/her work or during 2 10 
breaks, the target employee regularly has opportunities to interact 
with co-workers without negative effects on job performance. 



2 - Regularly occurring opportunities for interaction 
1 - Few opportunities for interaction 
0 - No opportunities for interaction 



Item 3: Training - The co-worker supports a target employee by 2 10 

providing on-the-job skill training. 



2 • Co-worker independently provides on-the-job training to 

target employee 
1 - Co-worker provides on-the-job training when prompted 

and/or assisted 

0 - Co-worker does not provide on-the-job training to target 
employee 



Item 4: Associating (frequency) • A co-worker socially interacts with 2 10 

the target employee at the work place. 



2 - Co-worker socially interacts with target employee 

typically on a daily basis 
1 - (To-worker socially interacts with target employee 

typically only 2 to 3 times per week 
0 - (Zo-worker socially interacts with target employee once a 

week or less 
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Item 5: AwndaHng (app ropriateness) - A co-worker aodaUy interacts 2 1 0 
with the target employee in a manner considered appropriate 
within the context of the work pbce. 



2 - Most social interactions are appropriate 
1 - Some social interactions are appropriate 
0 • Few social interactions are appropriate 



Item 6: Befriending - A co-worker befriends the target employee by 2 1 0 

interacting socially with the target employee outside of the 
work place. 



2 - Interaction occurs at least once a month 
1 - Interaction occurs less than once a month 
0 - Interaction does not occur 



Item 7: Advocating - The co-worker advocates for the target employee 
by optimizing, backing, and supporting the target employee's 
employment status. 



2 - Co-worker advocates independently 

1 - Co-worker advocates with assistance or prompting 

0 - Co-worker does not advocate 



Item 8: EvaluaHng - A co-worker evaluates and provides (written/ 2 1 

verbal) feedback to the target employee. 



2 . Co-worker evaluates and pkovides feedback 

1 - Co-worker evaluates without providing feedback 

0 - Co-worker does not evaluate or provide feedback 



Item 9: Giving Information - The co-worker provides information 2 10 

spontaneously to the target employee. 



2 - Co-worker spontaneously gives information 
1 - Co-worker gives Information only when asked by target 
employee 

0 - Co-worker does not give infonnation even when asked 



TOTAL SCORE (0-18) 
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